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The Janney Car-Coupler. 


{From the Secretary’s Report at the Meeting of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Dec. 18, 1878.| 





Large sums of money and .a great amount of time have 
been spent in endeavors to devise a perfect system of con- 
necting the cars of passenger railway trains, but the require- 
ments are so numerous, and the difficulties to be overcome so 
great, that much the larger number of the efforts in this di- 
rection have proved failures. 

The car-coupler invented by Mr. Janney, together with h 
automatic ae double-acting compressing device, as appli 


Fig. 3. 





oke-lever, which increase is provided for by 

ae etme of the buff gs G. 

It be understood, therefore, that if the compression 
at the start is equal to 1 inch, and the movement of the 

ualizer over the coupler is at the rate of nearly 2 to 1, 
when the ates has traveled 2 in., the equalizer will have 
traveled nearly 4 in., thereby increasing the compression 
on the buffer-springs G 2 in., making 3 in. in all. 

The same is true in buffing, except that the increase is 
more rapid. The platforms being about 214 in. apart, th 





open, to two pinions passing each other and turning on their we Fi the y 
axes. ‘ com 

The uncoupling is effected by throwing over the 
lever R, fig. 6, which in vere forces ‘around the 
lever D, fig. 2, and catch C back, so as:‘to allow the 
to revolve outward. oe 

It will be observed that the two cou when united, 
form a perfect and closely-fitting kn nt, and there- 
fore give perfect om in , without either lateral | 
or longitudinal lost motion, It also be noticed that the ere 
| guard-arms extend beyond the head of the opposite = can only be a movement on the of each of 13¢ in. before 
and thus absolutely prevent accidental wnpcupling: while, | they touch. In this movement the buffers are forced back 
from their shape, they serve to guide the parts into coupling on the springs G to that extent which, in addition to the 
position as vag 4 Te san each other. | | first inch gained in coupling up, makes 2% in, While this 

The buffers F, 5 and 6, are attached at their rear ends movement is going on, however, the lower end of the horn 
to an equalizing bar, which makes the compression on each | L, being firmly mo into the coupler and moving with 


platform 
cou 
B - 





buffer-head equal under all circumstances, . | the same, has, by its contact with the yoke-lever, rocked the 
The equal -bar H is pivoted, at its centre, to the | same on its pivot, throwing forward the equalizer 1% in., 
clevis J, which in turn is pivoted to the yoke-lever ./, and |thus producing in all about 8 in. com on by the time 





the yoke-lever connected tothe horn’ L by means of the | the platforms have touched, In addition to this resistance 
| cle The yoke-lever is pivoted midway between the | (the object of which is to prevent the butting of the plat- 
pivot point of clevis J, and its point of contact with the lower ' forms except in case of collision), the spring N, which acts 
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O Fig. 2. 
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to equalizing side-buffers, as shown in the accompanying 
figure, constitute a most c omplete system for this Loyd pow 
and one which is meeting with much favor with some of our 
leading railroads. 

Fig, 1 is a top view of two couples, represented as approach- 
each other for coupling. 2 
n fig. 2 two couplers are united; one in section, to show 

the internal arrangement of the parts. 

Fig. 3 represents the knuckle B, which, when in proper 
position, serves to hold the two couplers together. 

Fig. 4 represents a plan of the platform, with the coupler, 
compressing device and side-buffers attached. 

Fig. 5 represents a sectional, and fig. 6 an end view of 


same. 

The knuckle Brepresents a pitiion with two teeth, B’ and 
B” (the other teeth of the series being dispensed with) 
and the drawhead A and tooth or nose B” of the other 
coupler representing the rack. When the couplers are 
forced together, the teeth engage each other, the hub re- 
volves, and the long tooth B’ is carried around into a lock- 
ing position; the catch C being forced back by the circular 


in 


end of the tooth B’ in passing, after which the catch is re- | 


turned to its locking position by the catch-spring. 
e action in coup is similar to a pinion, being re- 
volved by the rack, or, when both knuckles are thrown 
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Fig. 6. 


in the two-fold capacity of buffer and draft, is shortened, so 
as to limit its movement to 114 in., and enable its full re- 
sisting power to be utilized in this movement. 

To overcome the increased difficulty in starting trains, 
caused by shortening said spring, another ant’ lighter 
spring, O, is added, which, when the draft is applied, yields 
first. 

By this arrangement the inertia in starting heavy treins 
is much more easily overcome than by the ordinary 8 in. 
draft springs. 

The ona C, fig. 5, is designed to sustain the platform, 
and is admirably adapted for this purpose, 

The construction of the intermediate mechanism is such 
that no amount of pressure upon the buffer-heads produces 
any counteraction of the draft springs O and N. 

Some of the advantages of this improvement have been re- 
ferred to in the foregoing description, but there are 
others which deserve special mention. 

It is claimed for this device, that by its use telescoping is 
more effectually prevented than by the use of any other, 
and for the following reasons: 


end of horn L below the coupler ; hence its movement must 
be in the arc of a circle. It will be seen that the clevis / is 
pivoted at almost double the distance from the yoke-lever 
pivot point as the clevis K, and therefore, in a forward 
movement, would travel nearly twice the distance. 

The object of this combination is to increase the compres- 
sion on each buffer-head asthe cars move from their normal 

ition in either direction, and to keep them in close con- 

t, under all circumstances, without the use of heavy 
buffer-springs, or extending the buffers out so far before a 
coupling is effected, both of which methods are objection- 
able, and do not accomplish the object sought, The opera- 
tion is as follows: 

The buffer-heads stand out, before a coupling is effected, 
about 1 inch beyond the inside face of the coupler-knuckle, 
and have to be forced back that distance to m the coup- 
ling, which requires about 1,000 lbs. pressure on‘each buffer- 
head. 

When the train is started, the coupler-draft het O and 
N yield, allowing the coupler to Le drawn out, and with it, 


by means of the in te connection heretofore de- In addition to the platforms being elevated to a line with 
scribed, the equalizer, but at an increase over the the sills of the car-bed, they are brought and kept in closer 
coupler in pr tothe difference in the distance be- contact, making of the entire train one elastic structure 


tween the pivot points of clevises J and K from the pivot Besides, the couplers being closely interlocked, and acting 
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constantly so as to sustain each other against lateral move- 
ment, the platforms are prevented from sliding by each 
other or buckling, as is the in collisions, Prac- 
tical demonstration has been had of in several collisions 





that nt and where no damage or injury was 
sus ained. 

Another advantage by this improvement (the 
absence of which w have been fatal to its adoption 1A 
the roads now using it) is that under no it 
believed, can the train accidentally. Experiments 


part 
were made to test this fact, in the follow: manner, The 
two rails of the track were cut and eleva’ about two feet 
above the track level (triangular blocks of equal sides being 
used to aid the wheels in mounting and descending), and the 
train run back and forth over the obstruction a number of 


‘times, without parting or any injury resulting. 
An accident occurred to a train of five cars running at the 


rate of fifty miles per how, in which the truth of the fore- 
going was fully blished, The middle car in the train, in 
passing @ curve, was thrown from: the track and toppled 
over to an angle of nearly 45°, and was held by the coupler in 
this condition until the train could be stopped, when it was 
found that the body bolts and axles were bent, but this car 
with iteififty passéngers, as wellas the whole train, was saved 
from complete destruction by this improvement, which was 
found still to be in perfect condition. 

The reasons for this will be understood when it is noticed 
that the coupler of one car extends, and always remains, 
under the opposite platform, and vice versd; consequently, 
neither platform can fall below the coupler of the opposite 


car. 

Still another advantage is that by the peculiar construc- 
tion of the coupler, being a closely-fitting joint and without 
lon zitudinal or lateral play, the unpleasant oscillation or 
swinging of the platforms in opposite “tions is overcome, 
thereby adding greatly to the comfort as well as safety in 
running trains. , 

There can be doubt whatever that greater steadiness and 
smoothness, as well as more perfect security, in obtained by 
the use of this improvement, than has been heretofore. 

Its adoption, as a whole, by the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
its main line and all the lines it operates or controls, and by 
the Pennsylvania Company for its immense system west of 
Pittsburgh, after a thorough and exhaustive test covering a 

riod of nearly four years, is sufficient of itself to indicate 
Ite importance and value.—Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. 





The Union Pacific “Railroad—Relations with the 
Public and with Other Railroads. 


[From the report of the government directors, Charles F. Adams 
Jr., Daniel Chadwick, George B, Smythe, Ralph P. Buckland 
and Charles C, Housel. | 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC, 


The relations of the Union Pacific with the public gener- 
ally—with the community it was built to serve—with the 
country and its inhabitants along its line and with its con- 
necting roads remain to be considered, This subject is, how- 
ever, one far more difficult to deal with than the mere ma- 
terial condition of the property. It is possible to go over 
the road, even without any great familiarity with it, and to 
report on the state of the permanent way, the stations and 
the rolling stock, and to feel, in so doing, a reasonable as- 
surance against any considerable error in judgment, It is 
far otherwise with a business policy. To pass with any 
weight of os upon that calls for an acquaintance 
with facts, which cannot be speedily acquired, much 
less improvised. For it is to be borne in mind that the 
business policy of the Union Pacific necessarily affects, and 
is itself affected by, the requirements and facilities of a re- 
gion, sparsely inhabited, it is true, but more than equal in 
area to all the countries of Europe east of Russia, Not only 
is the road itself more than a thousand miles in length, but 
the form which its tariffs take is directly influenced by the 
course of traffic on the upper Missouri, over the Isthmus of 
Panama and about Cape Horn. Besides being the great 
artery of commerce across the continent, it supplies the 
local needs of wholly separate communities engaged in in- 
dustries as varied as agriculture, the raising of cattle and 
mining. Under these circumstances it would be pure as- 
sumption in any body of men, with no better opportunities 
than the present directors have yet had, to pretend to speak 
absolutely on this subject. Certain impressions undoubtedly 
have been received, and a few conclusions reached; but 
what the directors say in this De toe of their report, they 
say with hesitation and subject to limitations almost sure to 
result from a larger and more intimate knowled, 

Upon one point, however, they are clear. 
business policy no less than as res its natural condition, 
the Union Pacific occupies a peculiar position. It is both a 
national and a continental thoroughfare, built in a large de- 

ee by contributions from the public purse. In view of 

hese facts, those who own and control it have incurred a re- 
sponsibility which they should cheerfully recognize, and 
which they should not be permitted to ignore. The policy 
of the company should be a public-spirited policy. The com- 
munity hasa right to expect that in itscommercial relations 
strict business principles should be tempered with liberality. 
It would not seem, therefore, unreasonable to ask that the 
development of the country, and the easy and even econom- 
ical exchange of traffic should be considered by those invested 
with the management, as well as the strict business view of 
the largest profit. In any event, it is clearly the mission of 
those representing the national government in the Union 
Pacific direction—if, indeed, they have any mission—to de- 
velop this principle of public responsibility and to keep it 
continually in the minds of those more immediately interested 
with the management. Not that it is either expected or de- 
sired that the Union Pacific should be operated without re- 
ard to profit. On the contrary, the interest of the corpora- 

on and of the government, as its largest creditor, are in 
that respect the same. What is desired, and should be in- 
sisted upon, is obviously something of a wholly different 
character: it is that the business policy of the corporation 
should be ares and liberal-minded—a policy looking not only 
to the immediate returns of the present month or year, but 
which gives full weight also to those remote results which 
may be made to follow the development of the country; 
above all a policy which seeks, so far as circumstances w 
permit, to avoid all discriminations, and to deal reasonably 
and equitably both with other roads and with differently- 
circumstanced individuals and committees. 

Measured by this standard, it would be occasion for sur- 
prise if the course of the Union Pacific was not found open 
to much adverse criticism. It unquestionably is. This criti- 
cism, however, it may be stated in the outset, should not 

rtake of the character of sweeping denunciation. There 

8, on the contrary, much to be said, both generally and in 
detail, in defence of the course which the company has re- 
cently pursued in the conduct of its business. ‘All things 
considered, its tariffs, though high in comparison with those 
in use on some of-the trunk lines of the East, are lower than’ 
the average and in no respect, at once practical and ma- 
terial, appear to be extortionate. The rate on through 
traffic during the year 1877-8 ap) to have averaged 
1,62 cents per ton per mile, while that on local traffic, ex- 


ge. 
As respects its 
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carried on its own ac- 


clusive of coal, which the company | 
count, averaged 2.54 cents. Any inference as to the rea- 

sonableness or otherwise of these rates drawn from compar- 
ing them with similar averages reached from the statistics | 
of more Eastern roads would, however, be extremely falla- | 
cious, unless full allowance is made for the different condi- | 
tions under which the business is done. A very high aver- | 
age rate on local business upon one road may, for instance, 

be a very low rate upon another, The whole question turns | 
upon the cost of doing the business, and that again depends | 
on its volume, the length of haul and the sreqqoency and ex- 

pense of handling. As respects volume of local business, 
the advantages would pootany be with the roads of the 
East; but it would be immensely the other way as respects | 
length of haul and cost of handling. So with through busi- | 
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nishing this article of necessity at the lowest possible rate, 
while a profit would be counted on from the consequent 
traffic involved in supplying the wants of a large and active 
business community. Whi e, however, as has been stated, 
the Union Pacific takes the wheat out from Colorado ata 
rate of but 5 mills per ton per mile, it charges 15 
mills per ton per mile for carrying coke to Utah ; although 
in the former case the haul is but 500 miles (Chey- 
enne to Omaha), while in the latter case it is 1,086 miles 
(Omaha to Salt Lake). It is true that the wheat is brought 


| out on a generally descending, and the coke is carried in on 
}a@ generally ascending grade; this, however, would by no 
| means account for the difference in rate, which is apparently 


fixed with a simple view to what the business is believed to 
be able to pay. The instance cited is that of Pittsburgh coke, 


ness, The average rate returned by the Union Pacific, if | which is now laid down in Salt Lake City at $26 a ton, a re- 


used for purposes of comparison, is merely deceptive, for it 
would naturally be inferred that it represents the amount | 
charged the shipper by this company for the service, as 
similar average in the case of the more 
road represents the amount charged by it. The one is| 
thus compared with the other, and an inference is drawn. In 

neither case, however, does the rate returned really repre- 

sent the charge made, The charge was for the entire service, 
and represented transportation over a given number of | 
miles, It is divided, however, among those performing the | 
service, not in proportion to miles of carriage done by each, | 
but upon an agreed arbitrary basis, the Union Pacific | 
receiving more than its proportionate share. Thus, though 

the whole rate paid by the shipper may have been perfectly 
reasonable, and even low, considering the service, through | 
the process of division it may be made to appear as an actu- | 
ally extortionate charge in the returns of the one road, and | 
as a merely nominal charge in the returns of the other. 

The conclusions of the directors as to the generally reason- 
able character of the Union Pacific tariffs are not, therefore, 
based upon the average rates reported by the company. 
The fact would seem to be that the commonly entertained 
ideas as to the position this road occupies in respect to its 
local business is essentially erroneous. According to that 
idea—if the directors correctly understand it — the 
Union Pacific enjoys a monopoly, practically, from end 
to end of its line, it is free from competition, and 
at liberty to regulate its system of charges as it sees fit. 
This, however, is in reality the case toa rather unusually 
small extent. It is true that the company is exposed at but 
few points only to the intense pressure of competition with 
which the railroads further East are familiar; but almost 
nowhere is it wholly exempt from competition of some sort. 
For instance, in Eastern Nebraska it meets it from rival 
railroad lines.. The cattle interest is almost the only one of 
which Western Nebraska admits, and cattle can always be 
driven from one competing line of railroad to another in 
search of better rates. Cheyenne is a point of active rail- 
road competition. To the north of Cheyenne are the Black 
Hills, and for the business of this region it is necessary for 
the railroad to compete with the steamboats of the Missouri 
River. Beyond Cheyenne, except for its coal fields, of 
which it does, indeed, enjoy a practical and very valuable 
monopoly, the road runs through a desert region to its ter- 
minus at Ogden. From Ogden it supplies the territory of 
Montana, in competition with the Missouri steamboats, and 
the territory of Utah, in competition with the Central 
Pacific. Practically, therefore, in case of its coal fields 
alone does the Union Pacific enjoy a real monopoly of any 
considerable value. At the few points on its line where it 
finds any business to speak of, it meets competition in some 
form; at the many points where it meets no competition, it 
finds no business. This fact alone would prevent the adop- 
tion of extortionate rates. 

Apart from all competition, however, such does not seem 
to have been its policy. In the adjustment of its tariffs it 
has evinced a spirit at once shrewd, business-like and money- 
making; fully awake to all the advantages of geographical 
situation, and disposed to forego none of them, but rarely 
oppressive withal. As a rule, a careful regard seems to have 
been shown to what any particular branch of business could 
afford to pay, and this, rather than the cost of the service 
rendered or any more remote advantages to be expected 
from it would appear to have afforded the basis upon which 
rates were established. In pursuing this general policy the 
company has by no means disregarded local interests. On 
the ery, it has not infrequently provoked the enmity of 
connecting lines in its efforts to protect and develop such 
interests. For these, and other good and reasonable features 
in its policy, the Union Pacific has not, as it seems to the di- 
rectors, received the full degree of credit which is its due. 
As a whole, however, its business policy has been neither 
far-sighted nor liberal. It is, in fact, such a policy as might 
naturally be expected from a capable local management, 
anxious for good immediate results, but having no concep- 
tion of any such broad and, perhaps, statesmanlike views as 
the directors have endeavored to suggest. Looked upon, 
however, simply asa feature in the management of a pri- 
vate enterprise, the object of which is to secure the largest 
immediate returns, at once safe and not unreasonable, upon 
its outstanding securities, the recent business policy of the 
Union Pacific is open to few criticisms. 

Perhaps, however, the directors could best illustrate their 
meaning, and, at the same time, avoid any possible imputa- 
tion of vagueness, through a few examples drawn directly 
from recent tariffs of the company. Take, for instance, the 
following : During the last few years there has been a great 
increase in the production of wheat in the vicinity of Chey- 
enne and in Northern Colorado. This wheat finds a market 
in the East, as well as among the mountains. It can, how- 
ever, afford to seek an Eastern outlet only at the lowest 
possible rates of carriage, and those rates the company have 
to offer it or not getitat all. Recognizing these facts, the 
Union Pacific has made for this business the extremely low 
rate of 5 mills per ton per mile from Cheyenne to Omaha; 
and in so doing they have reasoned that it was sound policy 
to carry this wheat out even at these rates, or it might be 
even at a loss, in view of the indirect profit derived from it. 
For, it was argued, the prosperity of the farmers throughout 
that region is the prosperity of the road. If the company 
does carry their wheat to a market at a small loss, it brings 
back their supplies of every description at a considerable 
profit, and this indirect return amply compensates any im- 
mediate sacrifice. ; 

This is a liberal and far-sighted business policy, which, if 
systematically pursued after a careful and Intelligent study 
of both the existing conditions and future possibilities of the 
country, would leave nothing to be desired. Even in this 
case, however, it may well be questioned whether the rate 
named resulted from anything but a careful calculation of 
what the business could afford to pay. Whether it did or 
not, however, the proceeding was exceptional, while an ex- 
ample of the policy more usually pursued is found in the case 
of coke carried into Utah. 

Utah is essentially a mining region. .One great obstacle in 
thé way of its development as such is the want of any coal 
fit for coking. The importation of an abundant ‘supply. of | 
coké for use in smelting operations is to the miner of tah 
not less important than the cheap export of wheat is to the 
farmer of Colorado. It is, in fact, a raw material of prime 
importance. A liberal and far-sighted policy on the part of 


duction of $7 from former prices. 
$24.15 represents freight paid to the several carriers for 
the | transportation; of which the Union Pacfic exacts for itself 
Eastern | three-fifths, making no concession to the consumer. 





the Union Pacific would apparently study a means of fur- 


Of this #26, no less than 


Meanwhile a good coking coal is now found also in Colo- 
rado, and in this case the policy of the Union Pacific is even 
mdére pronounced. The Colorado coke destined for Ogden 
reaches the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, the same point where 
it receives the Colorado wheat destined for Omaha. The 
haulis in each case the same, 500 miles; but, while on the 
wheat going, out the tariff rate is five mills per ton per mile, 
on coke going in it is four times that amount, or two cents 
per ton per mile. There can be no doubt that either from 
Omaha or Cheyenne a tariff of one cent per ton per mile on 
coke to Utah would yield the Union Pacific a sufficient mar- 
gin of profit. On the equally heavy mountain divisions of 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio roads that rate 
for much shorter hauls would be regarded ashigh. The busi- 
ness, by no means inconsiderable now, responds immediatel 
by a large increase in volume to each reluction in rate. 
reduction to one cent per ton per mile would mean a saving 
of $5 per ton, or about three times its original cost at Pitts- 
burgh, on all the coke used in the smelting works of Utah. 

Turning now to the coal tariffs of the road, the corpora- 
tion, as is well known, is a large miner from deposits on its 
own lands, as well as a carrier. Its mines are situated on 
the western half of its line, and the coal from them is carried 
west to Ogden and east to Omaha. From Rock Springs to 
Omaha, a distance of 830 miles, in one portion of which the 
heaviest adverse grades in the road have to be surmounted, 
the freight is about $5.75 per ton, allowing $1.25 as the cost 
of mining, and 50 cents for profit; or a little less than 7 mills 
per ton per mile. At Omaha, the Rock Springs coal comes 
in competition with that from Iowa, and the rate is thus 
fixed by competition. On the other hand, the distance from 
Almy, the point of supply, west to Ogden is 80 miles, and 
the tariff rate is $2.50 per ton, or a little more than 8 cents 

er ton per mile; the grades in this case being all descending. 

Tn other words, the company carries its coal 830 miles to 
Omaha, where it meets competition, at the rate of 7 mills pcr 
ton per mile; and it also carries it in the other direction 80 
miles to Salt Lake, where it meets no competition, and 
charges for so doing 30 mills per ton per mile. It may fur- 
ther be mentioned that, owing to descending grades, a loco- 
metive can haul more loaded cars from Almy to Ogden than 
it can drag back enupty from Ogden to Almy. 

As it is not the purpose of the directors at this time to ex- 
amine these questions of rates exhaustively, but a to 
refer to them as illustrating certain general features of busi- 
ness policy, the examples given would seem to suffice. At 
the risk, however, of entering too much into detail a single 
other example may be referred to as showing the course 
pursued by the company in the familiar matter of charging, 
in case of competition, more for a shorter than for a longer 
carriage from the same point. 

Arguments may be urged in extenuation of this practice, 
where the competition is severe but temporary. There may 
be reasons against the complete disarrangement of a system 
of reasonable local rates merely because an unreasonably 
low rate to a single point is expedient for the moment. This 
happened on the Union Pacific during the last summer,when 
a violent competition over the Colorado business temporarily 
forced rate from Omaha to Cheyenne to a quarter part of 
the local rates then made from Omaha to Sydney, 100 miles 
east of Cheyenne. The directors do not here propose to dis 
cuss the question whether these arguments are entitled to 
consideration or otherwise under such circumstances as 
these. What was, however, inthe case of Sydney a tempo- 
rary exception to a rule, will be found at other points on the 
Union Pacific to be the rule itself. Take for instance, Evans- 


ton as compared with Ogden. The latter point, as 
being the western terminus of the Union Pacific and 
the eastern terminus of the Central Pacific, is natu 
rally is, the place can be 


y a competing point—that 
supplied from either Sostern or Western distributing cen- 
tres—from Chicago on the one side, or from San Francisco 
on the other. Accordingly, in order not to lose the business, 
the Union Pacitic is frequently compelled to make competi- 
tion rates to Ogden, so that the tariff on many articles to 
that point is lower than it is to other points much nearer 
Omaha, of which Evanston is one. In such cases the company 
professes to give Evanston the benefit, as it is termed, of 
the competing rates —that is, in making the rate from Omaha 
to Evanston (954 miles) it charges thé full through rate from 
Omaha to Ogden (1,036 miles) and then adds to it the local 
rate from Ogden back to Evanston (78 miles). In this way 
Evanston enjoys the benefit of competition by having its 
geographical distance from Omaha, as compared with Og- 
den, increased 156 miles, upon one-half of which the full 
competition rate, and upon the other half of which the full 
local rate is charged. 

This method of making a so-called competitive rate to 
local points is, of course, not peculiar to the Union Pacific. 
It is in use on many of the roads of the Western States, and 
is a fruitful source of complaint. It is one of those harsh 
outgrowths which seem to be inseparable from all uncon- 
trolled railroad competition, and the remorseless length to 
which the abuse was at one time carried contributed more 
than eny, or probably than all other causes combined, to the 
Granger agitation of 1871-75. To whatever extent such dis- 
criminations may have been justified, however, if at all, under 
the extreme results to which: more Eastern roads were driven 
by the pressure of an unbearable competition, there would 
certainly seem to be no excuse whatever for them in the case 
of aroad circumstanced as the Union Pacific now js, Such 
a policy of petty discrimination can hardly be deemed other- 
wise than wholly inconsistent with any high sense of public 
responsibility . 

The instances which have hitherto been cited have been 
drawn wholly from the tariffs of the company on its local 
traffic. As is well known, however, thisis by no means its 
most remunerative traffic. The Union Pacific is essentially 
a through line. Of this portion of its business, also, for 
reasons which will presently be alluded to more in detail, 
it enjoys a comparatively undisturbed possession. In re- 
ferring to its through business, however, it is necessary, in 
order to avoid drawing unfair inferences, to bear certain 
considerations clearly in mind. In the’ first place; though. 
the profit derived from it by the Union Pacific is manifestly 
large, the total burden imposed upon the public is by no 
means proportionately heavy. The exceptional profits in 
great degree result from that system of arbitrary division 
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which has already been referred to, To the shipper it is a 
matter of no consequence, provided he does not pay for the 
whole carriage of his goods more than is reasonable, whether 
the New York Central, or the Rock Island, or the Union Pa- 
cifie gets more or less than its fair proportion of the whole 
amount paid. That is a question which concerns simply the 
various carriers; and, as a rule, they may safely be left to 
take care of themselves. Meanwhile these through conti- 
nental rates are especially under tne control of the Pacific 
ruads; the Central making the east-bound, and the Union the 
west-bound. A noticeable illustration of the absence of that 
sense of high public reponsibility in the management of a 
trust, which the directors have referred to, was during the 
last season furnished in connection with these west-bound 
rates. 

In the month of July last a sudden announcement was 
made that the tariffs on through freighting business over 
the Pacific roads had been altered, and that, while the clas- 
sification of certain articles had been a , the rates upon 
others had been advanced from 50 to 100 per cent. The 
reason ofghis movement, which naturally excited surprise 
as well as indignation among those affected by it, was not 
at first apparent. It was, however, soon learned. It was 
purely strategic. The company did not really propose to 
raise its tariff rates; on the contrary, it was ready to 
slightly reduce them, but it did pro to take full advan 
tage of its position to secure as much as possible of the trans- 
continental business. As a first step toward this it practi- 
cally did away with its open tariff, by the very simple pro- 
cess referred to. Under the open tariff at the old rates the 
larger business firms dealing between the two coasts had a 
choice of routes—that by water and that by rail. They, in 
practice, availed themselves of this option by sending their 
coarser freights, or those in regard to which time in delivery 
was immaterial, by water, at the lower rates; while the 
more costly wares, or those tee immediate de- 
livery, were forwarded overland. The object of the Union 
Pacific was to put a stop to this practice. This they did by 
largely raising their freights, which put an effectual stop to 
shipments under the open tariff ; while, at the same time, 
they offered to all the large firms, which would contract to 
make their shipments wholly by land, special rates at a re- 
duction even from those in force before the change. It was 
thus a distinct step backward, for it amounted to the aban- 
donment of a published and open tariff in favor of a system 
of private special contracts. 

This move was, therefore, not only one of great import- 
ance, but it was open to serious objections. It was made, 
not by a petty local road, nor by a competing trunk line, 
but by a great, subsidized, continental thoroughfare. As 
such it might naturally be inferred that it was made onl 
after ample consideration, and with the authority of the full 
board of directors. It is, however, a fact singularly illus- 
trative of the absence of that sense of public responsibility 
in which the policy of the Union Pacific is now shaped, that 
this measure, which practically put in irons the transconti- 
nental business of the country, was devised by two freight 
agents, was never, before being publicly announced, sub- 
mitted for consideration even to the executive committee of 
the board of directors, much less to the full board, and was 
finally put in force to the utter surprise of the public, on the 
verbal authority, so far as can be ascertained, of the Presi- 
dent and a single director. 

It is unnecessary to comment on such a method of corpo- 

@ate management. It speaks for itself. Meanwhile, so far 
as the measure is concerned, the objections to it are appar- 
ent. The through business over the Union Pacific is main 
done by large houses. This is natural enough, for mre. 
houses can, of course, do it most cheaply. The measure 
under discussion, however, made it impossible that this 
business should be done by any but large houses. They have 
special contracts covering it at less than the published tariff 
rates. More than this, it locks up in secret transactions 
which more than all others should be public. The special 
contracts may be equal as between shippers, or they may 
not. The directors have every reason to believe that they 
are, but they none the less are lacking mm that element of 
publicity which in such matters will always remain the one 
real safeguard against discrimination, 

The passenger movement over the road is necessarily light, 
and must not be judged by the standards in use at the Kast. 
The people dwelling along the line have small occasion to 
travel to and fro over it, and through passengers and immi- 
grants are provided with a fair train service at not unreas- 
onable rates. The local fares run to as high a pomt as 9 
cents per mile on some portions of the mountain divisions, 
which, of course, would be a good cause of complaint if there 
was any travel to be affected by it. The average local fare 
is about 3.5 cents. The exceptionally heavy local fare 
charged between Omaha and Council Bluffs will be more 
particularly referred to in another part of this report. On 
through passengers the average fare is 3,13 cents per mile; 
on through and local both, including immigrants, it is 8.33 
cents. These rates would seem to be about 50 per cent. 
higher than those charged in Massachusetts, for instance; 
and, taking into consideration the nature of the country and 
the character and industrial pursuits of the population, they 
are not on the face of them unreasonable, a they are 
not so high as would naturally be expected. What other 
and different results might be made to appear from a more 
critical analysis on the spot of the actual working of the 
tariffs, the directors are unable to say They have had no 
opportunity to make such an analysis of them, 

sefore passing from the consideration of the policy pursued 
by the Union Pacifie in its relations with the general business 
public, there are certain matters touching the course which 
Congress has adopted toward that company which it seems 
necessary to refer to. From the well known circumstances 
connected with the construction of the road, as well as from 
the fact that the United States government is its largest 
creditcr, Congress has always been in a position to exercise 
a great, if not a controlling influence even, over it. It might 
through a conservative and intelligent public supervision 
have developed the idea of rey the management, 
and compelled the adoption of such a liberal and far-sighted 
policy as the directors have endeavored to suggest. In doing 
so, it would naturally have looked to the increased benefits 
to be derived from the more rapid development of the coun- 
try to reimburse the government for its outlays on the en- 
terprise, rather than to any immediate cash repayments out 
of profits to be derived from a pure money-making system 
of tariff charges based on hard business principles. It seems 
fairly questionable whether by its recent legislation Con- 
gress has not committed itself in a certain degree to another 
and a less liberal course, By the act of May 7, 1848, com- 
monly known as the Pacific Railroad Funding bill, the gov- 
ernment would seem to have given its formal approval to 
the present business policies of both those corporations, by 
insisting on having a share of their results. In the report 
which accompanied that act (Senate, No. 111), the commit- 
tee very distinctly rest it on the large net earnings of the 
roads to which it applies, and express the opinion that those 
earnings ‘ will be largely incrvased in the future,” and 
again that they ‘‘in the future will not be lessthan they were 
in the five years” 1872-6. Those net earnings in were, 
however, and, if maintained, they will in the future continue 
to be, the direct result of that. policy on the part ot 
those managing the Union Pacific which the di rs in this 
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report have felt it their duty te criticise. The directors 
have already intimated their belief that the percent of 
net earnings (58 per cent.) returned by the Union Pacific 
Gurios the last three years is considerably larger than it 
should have been. The adoption by the company of a lib- 
eral policy as respects renewals and local business develop- 
ment, would unquestionably for some years to come decrease 
that percentage. The government should, however, for 
obvious reasons, exert all its influence to that end. Mean- 
while the legislation referred to would seem to sanction that 
wholly different policy, in the unnaturally large results of 
which it is —— to secune its fair share to the national 
treasury. The government becomes, in short, one of the 
principal beneficiaries from a system of railroad manage- 
ment, which is, to say the least, in some respects unjust, 
in many respects harsh, and in nearly all respects illiberal to 
its own citizens. While the government occupies this posi- 
tion, it would seem difticult for those who represent it more 
immediately in the direction of the company to exercise any 
considerable influence in favor of a policy more liberal, but 
less immediately profitable. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER RAILROADS. 


Passing to the relations of the Union Pacific with other 
members of the general railroad system of the country, 
they would seem to be of three different descriptions: its re- 
lations with connecting roads, with competing lines, and 
with feeding lines. The Central Pacific is obviously the 
most independent of the roads connecting with it. The re- 
lations of these two companies seem always to have been 
sufticiently harmonious. They compete with each other only 
for the Utah business; and, as respects that, they have 

reed upon a tariff of rates which they deem not unreasona- 
ble. and, subject to this tariff, business is allowed to take 
itsown course. As the dealings of the Utah have hitherto 
been mainly with the East, the bulk of its business has come 
How long this will continue to be the 
case may admit of growing doubt. Already, under the 
existing tariff, Australian coke is being brought to Salt 
Lake in competition with that from Pennsylvania, London 
would also appear to be the great market for the produc- 
tions of Utah. In time, therefore, it would seem not im- 

robable that those products will seek the sea-board by a 
ocal transit of 900 miles to San Francisco, rather than by 
one of 2,500 miles to New York. Should a tendency in 
this direction develop itself, it will probably materially 
affect the relations of the two Pacific roads. 

In its relations with those more Eastern roads, which, 
connecting with it at Omaha, complete the transcontinental 
route, the policy of the Union Pacific has been sim- 
ple and consistent. Those managing its affairs have uni- 
formly claimed, and bave as a whole succeeded in a marked 
degree in securing, every advantage in the division of 
through rates which the circumstances or fortunate geo- 

raphical position of the road could warrant. The result has 

on a great financial success, and speaks highly for the 
business capacity of the company’s agents. 

The relations of the Kansas Pacific and the Burlington & 
Missouri River in Nebraska with the Union Pacific, as con- 
necting roads, have for years engaged the attention both of 
Congress and of the Department of the Interior. As they 
have repeatedly been investigated and reported upon, their 
further discussion here does not seem necessary. tt is suffi- 
cient to say that, so far as the Burlington & Missouri River 
road is concerned, the two companies have never been able to 
agree upon a proper construction of the law, or upon any 
terms for the general exchange of business, The two roads 
are, accordingly, operated without any regard to each other. 
No through rates on merchandise seeking to pass from one to 
the other are made; and any person wishing to use the two 
lines as a joint route is delivered by one at Kearney at the 
local fare, and is there received and forwarded by the other 
on the same terms. A similar condition of affairs prevailed 
until the last spring between the Union Pacific and the Kan- 
sas Pacific. A contract was, however, then made looking to 
a business consolidation of these two corporations. A copy 
of this contract is herewith submitted. It will be observed 
that, so far as competitive traflic is concerned, it is of the 
closest character and widest scope: it effectually disposes of 
it. This arrangement, for reasons which it is unnecessary 
to discuss, was not consummated, and the control of the 
western portion of the Kansas Pacific is now in litigation. 
The two roads are meanwhile, so far as any interchange of 
traffic is concerned, as far apart as ever. 

While it is very undesirable that this state of affairs 
should continue, it may well be questioned whether the time 
has yet come for a consolidation of the nature just referred to. 
It would result in the complete disappearance of competi- 
tion. For this, so far as the directors are competent to form 
any opinion, the region west of the Missouri is not yet ready. 
The roads are few in number, and there are no natural 
channels of communication, The rates currently charged 
are high, and public opinion, while restive and uneasy as 
respects railroad corporations, is uninformed as to the 
proper remedies through which relief must be sought. No 

overnmental machinery exists to secure publicity and the 

ree discussion of abuses; nor, indeed, has the first well con- 
sidered step been taken as yet to secure that intelligent pub- 
lic supervision over railroad management which can al 
supply the place of active and even ruinous competition. 
Until some such system can at least be partially matured, 
such a combination as that of June last must be regarded as 
against public policy. Had it been carried into effect it 
would inevitably have resulted in some arrangement through 
which the Burlington & Missouri in Nebraska would have 
received a portion of the results of the through business sat- 
isfactory to its management. Thereafter the people and 
business interests of the vast territory served by the combi- 
nation would have been wholly at its mercy. It only re- 
mains to add that the agreement of June 1 was both exeeuted 
and had broken down before the present government 
directors had been assigned to their positions on the com- 
mittees of the board, 

Though the time for a practical business consolidation of 
the Union Pacific with the branch lines connecting with it 
has not yet come, yet every possible consideration of public 
interest demands that those roads should be operated with a 
certain degree of harmony. They should not at least be 
permitted to wholly ignore each other, as they now do; ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the way of. hostilities, me provision 


‘should be made at an early day to secure over them the un- 


restricted movement of persons and property at reasonable 
rates. This, as is plainly apparent throughout the several 
charters, it was the original intention of Congress to secure. 
Meanwhile, it is one of the curious practical results of rail- 
road competition that the only roads in that vicinity with 
which the Union Pacific holds no business relations at all are 
the branch lines west of the Missouri, with whose tracks it 
has a direct connection, and which were especially chartered 
to connect with it. 

The directors do not propose to further discuss a subject 
already so fully considered. Meanwhile, it may not be out 
of place for then to remark that the difficulty which sur- 
rounds it would appear to have begn needlessly, unless it was 
intentionally, magnified. This, to a certain degree, may be 
due to the use of technical terms which are not strictly a 
plicable, and the meaning of which is not fully wadersbool. 
The question involved in this controversy is not, as is com- 





monly supposed, one of pro-rating, as it is called. It is, on 
the contrary, simply a question of the interchange of busi- 
hess between connecting roads on reasonable terms. The 
prectice of pro-rating is merely one method of arriving at a 

vision of receipts from a common business. It is a method, 
also, which, so far as the directors are informed, has never 
been adopted in the legislation of any country; it is peculiar 
to the voluntary deali of the corporations among them- 
selves, The measure of reasonable rates at which business 
sball be exchanged between connecting roads is of a wholly 
different character. The machinery + which it is estab. 
lished is a familiar feature in railroad legislation, as prece- 
dents for it exist in the laws of many foreign countries, as 
well as in those of several states of the Union. It amounts 
simply to a compulsory reference of the points in dispute 
on the application of either party, to an impartial board o 
arbitrators whose decision as to what is reasonable under all 
the circumstances of the case is final and binding on all con- 
cerned for a fixed period of time. If in this case the com- 
panies are unable to agree, the directors see no reason why a 
satisfactorily compulsory settlement inthe interests of the 
public should not be reached in this way. 

The conditions of the Union Pacific as respects competitive 
business generally are very simple when compared with 
those under which railroads are operated in the more east- 
ern sections of the country. It is forced to compete with the 
Panama route and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for a 

ortion of its through business, with theCentral Pacific for the 

Jtah business, with the Missouri River for the Montana busi- 
ness, With the Denver roads for the Colorado business and with 





the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, fer a portion 
of the Nebraska business. The competition with the Panama 
ated 


route has hitherto, a at brief intervals, been re 
by contract. The Pacific Mail Company has received 85 on 
account of each through passenger by the overland route, 
and the Pacific roads have also guaranteed it freight money 
to the amount of $42,000 per month, This arrangement 
terminates during the present month; it is understood, how- 
ever, that it will be renewed on terms somewhat more favor- 
able to the steamship company, though not essentially differ- 
ent. It is in the nature of a *' pool;” under itall active com- 
netition between the two routes ceases and rates of fare and 
reight are sustained. The understanding between 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific roads, as respects 
the Utah business, has already been referred to. The only 
competition, then, would seem to be that between the Kast- 
ern and Western points of distribution. The competition 
with the Missouri River lines for the Montana business is 
real, but not severe. Itis metin the usual way, Through 
rates are carefully reduced and graded, irrespective of dis- 
tance, so that the competitive points may be reached and 
held. During a portion of the present year the competition 
for the Denver business was both real and severe. The 
rates from Chicago to that point were forced so low that the 
Union Pacific carried merchandise from Omeha to Chey- 
enne, onthe way to Denver, for one mill per ton per mile, 
while the usual local rate between those points, on the goods 
of the same description, was from 12 to 18 times that amount, 
These rates were in force, however, only about six weeks, 
when they resulted, as such — om always must result, in 
an agreement of the competing lines and practical division 
of the business. 

During the last few years, however, and under the man 

ement of those who now control it, the policy of the 
Union Pacific has been to protect itself from competition in 
another way. It has sought to occupy the territory adja- 
cent to its line in advance, through the construction of a 
system of branch roads or feeders. This seems in every re- 
spect a wise policy, and one which itis for the interest of 
the government to encourage. Through it, not only are 
much needed railroad facilities furnished, but, the net earn- 
ings of the company being thus applied, the permanent 
value of the property as a security for the advances made to 
the corporation by the government is largely enhanced. 
There are now five of these branch lines in which the Union 
Pacific is interested, either directly or indirectly, to the ex- 
tent of entire possession or in part; these are the Omaha & 
Republican Valley, the Colorado Central, the Utah Central, 
the Utah Southern, and the Utah & Northern. It is not 
deemed necessary to encumber this report with any details 
concerning these branch lines, either as touching their 
length, or their business and financial relations with the 
Union Pacific. If desired by the Department these can 
most readily be obtained, through the office of the Govern 
ment Auditor. Meanwhile it, of course, need not be said 
that these branch lines, or the securities which represent 
them, in so faras they are the property of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, are not covered by the govern- 
ment mortgages, and contribute to the security of those 
mortgages only in so far as those branches are valuable 
feeders of the main line, and as such practically inseparable 
from it. 


The Functions of Government Directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad~ Mr. Adams’ Letter of 
Resignation. 


Boston, Dec, 31, 1878. 

Sim: Herewith | forward you the report of the Govern 
ment Directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company for 
the current year; at the same time I wish to tender my 
lresignation as one of those directors, to take immediate 
| effect. You may remember that, at the time of my ap- 
| a cee i in March last, I accepted the position most re- 
|\luctantly. In compliance with your urgent request, how 
lever, I finally did so, but with the distinct understanding 

that I should be permitted to retire whenever it might ap- 
| pear that the proper performance of my duties was incom 
; patible with my remaining one of the Board of Massachu 

lsetts Railroad Commissioners. You may also remember 
| that, in pressing the appointment upon me, you met my ob- 
| jection on account of the time a proper performance of its 
duties would occupy, by saying that you thought I over 

| estimated those duties, and that, since the office of Govern 

| ment Auditor was about to be created, they need require of 
| me little more than such attention as I could easily give in 
| the intervals of other and more pressing engagements, This 
| has not proved to be the case. On the contrary, merely par 

tial performance of what has seemed to me the necessary 
work of a Government Director—a performance most un 

satisfactory to me because of its incormmpleteness—has now 
practically taken up my whole time during the last three 
months. ‘To enable me to attend to it, my colleagues kindly 

| relieved me from all my duties in connection with the Massa 

| chusetts Commission; otherwise, before this, 1 should have 
| been compelled to resign the one office or the other. Ian 
| no longer defer doing so. 

At the same time my object in accepting the appointment, 
as expressed to you when it was made, would be but par 
tially attained did I not, in resigning it, state in some de- 
tail and with great directness my full reasons for so doing. 
In this way only can I bring to your notice facts in connec 
tion with these government directorships, which, it seems to 
me, ought to be better understood than they nuw are, but 
which cannot well be made partof any regular report. It 
is not necessary for me to say that in popular estimation the 
board of government directors of the Union Pacific has not 
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been a success. It has failed t6 exercise that influen 
which it was thougnt it t to exercise, and now little or 
nothing seems to be e' of it. This failure, on the part 
of the present board at least, I am not disposed to deny, 
The reasons why it has failed, and why all succeeding 
boards will fail, I shall try to point out. My excuse for so 
doing | shell seek in the that this is a matter of much 
more importance than is usually supposed. It has already, 
in the past, cost the country many national scandals, involv- 
ing the loss of millions of public money ; it is now indi- 
rectly costing it yet other millions; and this loss, in my 
opinion, will steadily go on just so Jong as the present sys- 
tem lasts. From the outset the attempt has been, in con- 
nection with the Pacific roads, to induce certain citizens 
from motives of public spirit, or for ‘the honor of the 
thing,” or for the facilities for inexpensive travel which it 
afforded, to accept the duty of looking after the interests of 
the country in these roads and to incur the responsibility 
involved in so doing. Should any private person or corpo- 
ration, making investments oe interests of a 
similar character, look after them in the same way, the 
result would be speedy bankruptcy. With the government 
it has been corruption, incompetence and neglect of duty, 
or, at best, its partial ormance. 

i think Lam not m in saying that it is generally 
supposed that the position of Government Director om the 
Union’ Pacific is one of little emolument it is true, but of 
equally little labor or responsibility; that it chiefly implies 
an agreeable journey across the continent once a year ina 
special car, and the forwarding at the proper time of a re- 
port, the topics of which would naturally suggest them- 
selves, and would require for their presentation only a 
knowledge of principles and common to all good busi- 
ness men. On the contrary, as I suggested to you last 
March, and as I now know from personal experience, the 
duties of that agg if properly performed, involve a 
heavy responsibility and a great deal of work, which is 
neither pleasant nor remunerative. 

Take, for instance, the annual examination of the prop- 
perty already referred to. No Government Director can 
joasibly perform his duty unless he makes this conscientious- 
fy and in person. It is commonly supposed that he can 
make it b ng over the at a moderate rate of 
speed, ote at the rear end of a special train. This is an 
egregious mistake. The thorough and conscieutious inspec: 
tion of a railroad requires not only a great familiarity with 
the details and standards of management and construction, 
but it is a most monotonous and fatiguing labor—so monot- 
onous and so fatiguing that is is almost never performed ex- 
cept by superintendents and road-masters. I certainly have 
never known it to be performed, or heard of its being 04 
formed, by any board of directors, though I have often taken 
part in what professed to be directors’ examinations, but 
which, in fact, were the merest pretences. Any attempt to 
combine business with pleasure on these occasions invariably 
ends in pleasure — the upper hand—in what is vulgarly 
known asa ‘railroad funket Thorough inspection involves 
a sustained physical effort and constant attention to those 
numerous details which can only be observed while walking 
the track an | talking to those oan it directly in charge. 
There is a science even in spike driving. Every bridge, 
every culvert, every local peculiarity of grade, of soil, of 
iron, of ties must be examined, the reason of it explained 
and the progress of work going on carefully noted, Only when 
all this is done, at the rate of perhaps 50 or at most of 100 
miles a day, can the Government Director consider that he 
has done his best to inform himself. I do not believe that 
the Union Pacific ever was inspected in this way by any rep- 
resentative of the Government. Iam very sure that it was 
not so inspected last autumn. 

The annual inspection of the road is, however, the least 
important as well as the least burdensome duty of the Gov- 
ernment Director. He, and he only, represents the public in 
seeking to influence the busine s policy of the corporation. 
That he may be in a position to influence that poiiey he has 
got to understand it, and understand it thorough 4 This 
he cannot do without a careful study of the situation, the 
industries and the local interests of all the communities on 
its line. The Union Pacific operates more than a thousand 
miles of road, and the extent of the interests dependent upon 
its management is referred to in the acco 1 panying report. 
In studying these interests the Government Director occupies 
a position wholly different from any other director, He can 
take nothing for granted, He is there to go behind the offi- 
cial information and to test its correctness. That he may be 
able to uphold in discussion the side of the public—his con- 
stituency—on each question, he should know as much as an 
or every officer of thecompany. If he is going toncoounpiiah 
anything, he must have a clear idea of what is needed, and 
then insist upon it with knowledge, judgment, firmness and 
persistence. If he can do this, he may hope to accomplish 
something: unless he can do it, whatever he may attempt, he 
can be after all only a nominal member of the Board, 

For myself, I think I may say, without undue assumption, 
that I entered upon the position oe as well prepared as 
the average director is likely to be to readily qualify my- 
self to doits work, J can only further add that, as the 
result of one year’s tolerably faithful application, L believe | 
begin to understand the railroad situation west of the Mis- 
souri and on the Pacific slope ; and I think it possible that I 
might, after one or two more years of study, be able to exer- 
cise an intelligent and perceptible influence on the Board. 
Without such study | most assuredly neither could, nor 
ought to be, able to do so. It has, however, at times 
seemed to me that a vague copuler impression exists that a 
Union Pacific Government Director, by the mere fact of his 
appointment, is inspired with a full knowledge of all the in- 
tricacies of a railroad situation, probably, as singular as 
exists anywhere in the world, If, then, immediately upon 
his appointment, and, in the intervals of leisure in his usual 
occupation, he fails to exercise a perceptible influence over 
men of great ability, thoroughly familiar with the history, 
the literature, the social, financial, commercial and climatic 
conditions of ove of the largest neers on earth, he is 
pd with incompetence, if not with corruption, and clas 
sified with a frankness and publicity not calculated to 
increase his vanity. I would respectfully submit that the 
impossible is expected, in that the director should be thought 
able to do this at all; and the unreasonable, in that he 
should be expected to do it, in large degree, at his own ex- 
pense, - 

Not only, however, is this office, as now constituted, one 
which would require the constant attention of any man who 
endeavored thoroughly to perform its duties, but it is also, 
to one seeking to do his duty, the least agreeable, not to say 
the most humiliating, office which can well be imagined. 
Toa person in any way sensitive, it is far from pleasant to 
be the guest of a corporation—to eat and sleep and live at 
its expense—to accept every possible attention and hospi- 
tality from its officers, and meanwhile to take a careful note 
of every point open to criticism, and, when the time comes, 
to seek 0 nly and truthfully, no matter how much what 
is said may . Neither is it agreeable to do a public duty 
faithfully, and at the same time to accept the money of the 
one who suffers from the performance of the duty, even 
though that one be a corporation. Yet the Government 
Director who does his duty must, under the law as it now 
stands, either do this or go wholly unpaid, As long as this 


system continues, it is practically inevitable that services of 
a purely formal character can only be looked for. The ac- 
tive Government Director is at best but an honorable spy. 

In saying these things | am aware that I may seem sume- 
what to reflect on my colleagues who have taken a different 
view of the. subject, and have not felt called upon to join me 
in my present action. It is very far from my intention to 
do so, All my relations with those gentlemen, personal as 
well as official, have been of the pleasantest nature, and 
have caused me to feel the utmost respect for them. Natu 
rally, however, for reasons unnecessary to dwell upon, the 
burden of work has devolved upon me. In the order of our 
appointments I was designated as the chairman of the board, 
and it has been their pleasure that I should continue to act in 
that capacity. My colleagues, moreover, would naturally 
not see these things with my eyes; nor is there any reason 
why they should. Men of intelligence, of business capacity 
and of the highest integrity, they have performed their du- 
ties, and will continue to do so, as well as those duties can 
be performed under a system as defective—indeed, impossible 
to work under—as this seems to me. They have, however, 
none of them been occupied, as I for years have been, in the 
constant study of these railroad questions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, [ may evensay that they have looked to me for 
guidance, and that guidance I am painfully conscious I can 
only give at an expenditure of time and labor, which I can- 
not afford to make: So farasI, therefore, am concerned, 
the position is one utterly false, and I must hasten to extri- 
cate myself from it. 

In doing so, however, I would like to render my year’s ser- 
vice as little valueless as possible by suggesting what seems 
to me the proper course for the government to pursue in its 
dealings with these railroad corporations in which it is so 
largely interested. In the first place, the fact should be ap 
preciated that the government stands in three wholly dis- 
tinct relations toward them: it is at once a partner or cred- 
itor, aninquisitor or supervisor, and the supreme law-maker. 
If it acts intelligently, and in the way best calculated to ac- 
complish desired results, it must, in each of these characters, 
act through a different description of machinery. In none 
of them, however, in my opinion, should it make its appear 
ance in the shape of a minority representation in a board of 
directors. 

First, in its character of a business partner, the govern- 
ment, like any other creditor, obviously needs to be informed 
of the financial condition of the corporation, its earnings, 
its expenses and its assets. It also requires to know how the 
property is maintained. All this is secured through the gov- 
ernment auditorship created by the present Congress. A 
competent inspector only is needed to make that piece of 
machinery complete, and, so far asI can see, well adapted 
to the work it has to do, The inquisitorial or supervisory 


function of the government is of another character. This 
function, as respects these railroad corporations, may 
well remain, as heretofore, unemployed; but, if it is 


to be employed at all, I do not see 
be made effective through a minority 
in the board of directors, unless its representatives 
are selected and compensated in some way which 
has not yet been devised, and which I am unable to 
suggest. Todo their work properly they would have to be 
specialists, to devote themselves wholly to it, and to be so 
laced as to be in constant communication with each other 
Mo be effective, the mavhinery in this case should rather be 
external to and independent of the corporation. This the 
whole experience of the government in its connection with 
the Union Pacific would seem to have demonstrated; and 
the present posture of affairs in regard to what is now 
known as the pro rate question illustrates it yet further 
The essence of governmental supervision, so far aa railroads 
are concerned, is arbitration, whether upon questions which 
arise between conflicting corporations, or between corpora 
tions and portions of the public. It is certainly too much to 
expect that directors in the pay of a corporation and occu 
pying seats at its board—under every species of indirect 
obligation to it—should voluntarily be eccepted as arbitra 
tors in any issue in which that corporation is concerned. So 
also as respects abuses. These can always best be remedied 
judicially and from the outside. The position ina board of 
directors of one seeking to follow them up from the inside 
wil] almost assuredly become so disagreeable—the pressure 
upon him so heavy—that he must necessarily proceed under 
great disadvantage. This isso apparent that it hardly re 
quires to be dwelt upon. Finally, of the supreme law-making 
power. While the other powers, to be effectively used, 
must be delegated, this cannot. It can be exercised only by 
Congress itself, and recent experience would seem to indicate 
that its frequent exercise is far from beneficial. Its greatest 
value would seem to consist in its presence as a reserve force 
behind the patient influence of the milder supervisory func 
tion. 

From no point of view, therefore, which I am able to 
find, can I see any particular use for such a piece of ma 
chinery as the present board of Union Pacific directors 
Anything possible to be done through it, could be done much 
more effectively in other ways. Least of all should those 
directors be continued in the most undignified position hith 
erto and now occupied by them. If they are to represent 
the government they should, at least, be paid by the govern 
ment, and not pensioned off on the treasury of the corpora 
tion. If they are to look after an investment of $40,000,000, 
they should be required to give some degree of regular at 
tention to it. Finally, if they are to infuse an element of 
wublic spirit into the commercial policy of a transcontinental 
ine of railroads, they should be enabled to give some ade 
quate study to the considerations which dictate that policy. 
In other words, as the result of one year’s service on the 
Board, I fer] very clear that, if it is not abolished, it stands 
in pressing need of immediate and thorough reorganization. 
No matter who compose it, nothing of any practical valve 
can reasonably be expected from it in the shape it now bears 

I have the honor to be, ete., 


how it can 
representation 


CHARLES F. ADAms, JR 
Hon. Car. Scuurz, Secretary of the Interior. 


Course of Prices of Railroad Stocks on the ‘New 
York Exchange in 1878. 


In the ‘* Retrospect of 1878,” published in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of Jan. 4, the following is given 
under the head of *‘ Railroad and Miscellaneous Securities :” 

In the market for railroad and miscellaneous stocks and 
bonds, the record of the year 1878 presents a striking con 
trast to that of its predecessor, 1877. The second quarter 
of 1877, from April to June, inclusive, witnessed the cul 
mination of the long depression in railroad securities which 
set in after the crisis of 1873. The comparatively small 
crops of 1876 furnished a light business to the railroads in 
the first six months of 1877, and a decrease in earnings 
from this cause and from the loss of passenger traffic, as 
compared with the Centennial year 1876, made them show 
a large decline in earnings. But with July, 1877, a recovery 
in railroad securities set in, which was maintained with only 
temporary interruptions during the balance of that year 
and throughout 1878. There were no such general 
speculative movements in the year under review as 
those which occurred in the previous year, and the 
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sharp fluctuations which were noted in prices took 
place more in respect to particular stocks or groups of the 
same class of stocks than in quick bear or bull movements of 
the whole market, In the latter part of the year, however, 
there was a general tone of strength throughout the whole 
market, and the year closed with very strong prices. Inthe 
early months of 1878 there was much dullness in stocks, and 
prices were comparatively low. During the second quarter 
there was much more animation, and prices made a consid- 
erable advance up to and including the month of July, when 
high figures were reached. Both the prominent railroad 
companies of the Northwest—the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—paid dividends on 
both classes of their stocks, and all the principal grain-car- 
rying roads showed earnings far in excess of the first six 
months of 1877. In July and August it became apparent 
that there kad been serious damage to the wheat crop in 
some of the Northwestern states, and the stocks of the com- 
panies just named fell off very sharply to the lowest prices 
of the. year. In regard to the trunk-line railroads between 
the sea-board and the West, the important movement of the 
year was in the election of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt as 
President of the Michigan Central Railroad, which, with his 
control of the Lake Shore and Canada Southern, placed 
under his management every line from Chicago eastward, 
north of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s leased lines, and leav- 
ing the Canada roads without Western connections. An 
important conference of railroad officials was held at Sara- 
togo in August, at which Mr. Vanderbilt’s peace policy was 
proclaimed. 

The combination among the anthracite coal-mining and 
carrying corporations was maintained through the year, and 
served to keep up the prices of their stocks, but coal busi- 
ness was unsatisfactory, and the combination was not re 
newed for 1879, owing to the objections of the Lehigh Val- 
ley operators, and prices of their stocks fell off sharply in 
December, The business in railroad bonds in the last quar 
ter of the year was large beyond precedent, and much of it 
on speculative account. A general confidence in railroad 
property had been growing ever since the turn toward pros- 
perity, which began with August, 1877, and with the rela- 
tively high interest paid on railroad bonds, the low rates of 
interest on government, state and city bonds, and the rapid 
calling in of the United States 6 per cents., the demand for 
railroad securities was greatly stimulated, and price; ad 
vanced very rapidly, closing the year at the highest figures 
made for a long time. 

The range in prices during 1878 and 1877 of the most ac- 
tive stocks sold at the New York Stock Exchange is shown 
in the table below, as well as the date when the highest and 
lowest point was reached in the year first named. 


Range for 
Range during 1878 1877. 








Lowest Highest Low. High. 
Central of New Jersey. 13i¢Jan. 2 454 July 11 6 37% 
Chicago, Burlington & ’ , 

Quincy ‘ 09'\4 Feb. 28 114% July 15 94 118% 
Cones Milwaukee & St 

> era 2744 Sept. 2 54% July 8 Il 2y 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St ° . 426 

Paul pref ‘ 64 Oct. A BK July 8 40% 731 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 824% Aug. 10 554g April 17° 15 48 
Chicago & Northwestern 

pret ’ esece i094 Feb. 9 W4July 11 87% 696 
Chicago, Rock Island & 

Pacitie prayer 98% Jan. 15122 Dec. 81 82% 105% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 24%, Dec. 9 50%July 10 256 The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 4 

Western ° 41 Dec, 26 617% July 10 30% V7 
Erle ; wee Jan. 5 224% Dec. 31 1, 15 
Hannibal & St, Joseph 10 Feb. 28 16% Nov 13 7 lila 

. . pref. 21%¢ Feb. 26 415 Nov, 11 7 " 
Illinois Central... 7234 Feb. 14 87 July 11 40% 1” 
Lake Shore anes 35% June 20 7144Dec, 51 45 734% 
Michigan Central. Site Jan 3 7% Dec. $1 S556 74% 
Morris & Essex.. : 6744 Feb. 28 880 June 10 51% 2% 
New York Central & Hud 

son River...... ee -. 108% Feb. 11115 Sept. 5 854 1004 
Ohlo & Mississippi... 63; June 20 11%4 April 15 2h 1144 
Pacifte Mail........... ‘ 124% Dec. 7 28% Jan. 16 12% Ly 
Panama... -112 Jan. 5131 Feb. 25 8 130 
Wabash........ 12% June 26) 2876 Nov. 11)... cccejecceces 
Union Pacific........ --- Ol4 July 81 73 March20 650% 73 
Western Union Telegraph 75\4 Feb. 13102 Oct 41 06 4, 
Adams Express.... eee OF Jan. 81004% Oct. 2 91 105 
American Expresa........ i6 Aug. 2 524% May 8 43i4 coy 
United States Express.. 44 Aug. 7 51% Feb. 25 26 Hig 
Wells, Fargo & Co . +. B2i¢Jan. FT M4Nov. 8 &#l WO 
Quicksilver...... 4 Nov. 11 19% Feb. 25 8 24 

“ pref.. 2054 Feb. 5 87 June 1b, 10% 45 


Circular of Inquiry Concerning Locomotive Boilers. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association .at 
their last annual meeting, held in Richmond, Va., in May, 
1878, appointed the undersigned a committee on the sub 
ject of the ** Best Material, Method, Form and Proportions 
for Locomotive Boilers, and the Best Method of Promoting 
Economy in the Use of Fuel,” with the view of collecting 
any new and valuable data calculated to be of benefit to the 
railway interests of the country. 

We do not present a series of questions for answer, but 
simply state some of the points on which it is desirable to 
have reliable information, leaving superintendents of mo 
tive power, master mechanics and others to furnish, in their 
own way, such data, the results of tests and experiments, 
their observations and opinions, as they may deem of in 
terest to the Association 

Ist. It. is important to know what is the best material for 
the several parts of locomotive boilers (state the kind of fuel 
used); whether iron is more liable to corrodsion than steel: 
which of the two is more liable to furrow at seams, corners, 
braces and at the top of the mud-ring, and to “ pit” in the 
bottom of the cylinder part of the boiler on the water side of 
the sheets? It is desirable to know the cause of this pitting 
and the remedy 

2d. The best method of constructing locomotive boilers as 
to strength, tightness of seams, durability, size of rivets and 
spaces between them: drilled holes compared with punched 
holes; the best plan of supporting the crown-sheet; strength- 
ening the shell of the boiler at the base of the dome; bracing 
theends. Whether or not it is essential to anneal all flanged 
sheets after flanging:the best arrangement for cleaning mud 
and scale from the barrel of the boiler and the crown-sheet: 
any other matters, regarded as an improvement over the 
common practice, in the construction and arrangement of 
locomotive boilers. 

8d. It is important to know the best form of boiler, all 
things considered, for the different classes of locomotives, as 
between the ‘‘ wagon-top” and the plain “ straight” boiler; a 
single or a double dome; the best point for the dome or 
domes; the cylinder part with a taper due to the thickness 
of the sheets of the different rings, or a taper considerably 
greater than that. The best form of fire-box, and form of 
sheets composing it; whether corrugations or channels in 
steel and iron side and back sheets of the fire-box, extending 
from the mud-ring vertically to, say, thirty inches above the 
grate, are a preventive against rupture of such sheets, and 
of leakage at the staybolts in the lower part of the fire-box, 
and if so, the best form of such corrugations; which the best, 
the ‘‘ plain fire-hox,” the ‘“‘ water-table” or “ brick arch,” as 
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regards evaporation? the best thickness for the several 
sheets of the fire-box and for the tubes. 
4th. The best proportions for a boiler that will yes penn 
the greatest quantity of water to the md of con- 
sum*d as demonstrated in practice. State the style of en- 
gine, size of cylinders, of drivers, average speed of train; 
the weight of engine and train, water evaporated per hour 
and.per pound of coal, kind and quality of coal; the charac- 
ter of water as to the formation of scale. Give area of 
grate, length, width and height of fire-box above the grate 
area of fire-box heating surface (deducting for fire door and 
tube holes), area of tube surface (taking inside diameter), 
number, length and diameter of tubes; kind of tubes, spaces 
between them; water spaces around the fire-box, depth of 
water on crown-sheet; weight of water in the er, in 
working condition; diameter of boiler at the middle of its 
length; ‘ straight” or ‘* wagon-top” pattern; thickness of 
fire-box sheets and of tubes; area of hollow stays, if any 
and where situated; single or double exhaust nozzle, an 
diameter of same; thickness of bars in the te, and spaces 
between them. It is important to know proportions, as 
above, of boilers evaporating the greatest quantity of water 
to the pound of coal, and your Committee will be glad to get 
the data as indicated in the case of locomotives giving ¢ 
best results in evaporation, as a means of determining 
whether any change from the proportions of boiler, now in 
general use, can be made that would result in economy in 
the use of fuel. We earnestly solicit replies to the above. 
Respectfully yours 
R. WELLS, 
S. J. HayEs, 
C. R. PEDDLE, 
J. JOHANN, 
Jos. ECKFORD, 
Replies should be addressed to R. WELLS, M. M., J. M. & 
I. R. R., not later than April 10, 1879, 


Committee. 


Passes for Securing Business. 


OFFICE OF THE JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, } 
New York, Dec. 31, 1878. { 


CIRCULAR NO, I.—NOTICE REGARDING THE DISCONTINUANCE 
OF PASSES, 


. The Joint Executive Committee having authorized its 
Chairman to obtain the codperation of the roads west of 
Chicago and St. Louis in the discontinuance of the ce 
of issuing passes for the purpose of securing either freight 
or passenger business, and the Chairman having re to 
the Joint Executive Committee that all the railr compa- 
nies represented in the Southwestern Railway Association, 
including the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and the Illinois Central Rail compa- 
nies, have agreed to such discontinuance after Jan. 1, 1879, 
the Joint Executive Committee hiveagreed to the following 
rules, which are to guide the action of all the railroads rep- 
resented by it, commencing with Jan. 1, 1879, aud of 
which notice is hereby given to all the interested parties. 

[.—That no free passes shall be given to shippers of 
freight, their agents or representatives, after Jan. 1, 1879, 
nor shall any form of ticket be sold or disposed of at less 
*han regular tariff-rates for the purpose or with the intent 
of influencing competitive freight or passenger traffic. The 
minimum rate for one thousand-mile tickets shall be three 
cents per mile, 

Il.—That each road shall withdraw all books or forms of 
blank passes in the hands of the soliciting agents of their 
own or any other company or fast freight line. 

IIf.—That all violations of these rules shall be promptly 
reported to the Chairman, who shall investigate the charges 
and report at once the result of the investigation to the 
Committee, which is to use all possible means to prevent fur- 
ther violations. 


J. N. McCuLuLovuana, 





Jno. C. NoYEs, 
J.C. McMo.utn, Gro. R, BLANCHARD, Joi 
Joun KiNG, JR., G. W. BENTLEY, Ex nt 
F, BR UGHTON, J, H, DEVEREUX, | ROCs 
J. H. Rurrer, A. L.. Hopkins, tive 
JoHN NEWELL, L. J. SEARGEANT, Com- 
H. B. LEDYARD, a. TILLINGHAST, mittee, 


J. E. Simpson, A, J. Cassatt, j 
In addition to the roads directly represented by the mem- 
bers of the Committee the Joint Committee also represents 
the following-named companies, viz. : 
Boston & Albany, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chicago, 
Chicago & Like Huron, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, 
Cairo & Vincennes, 
Evansville & Terre Haute, 
Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago, 
Flint & Pere Marquette, 
Fitchburg, Troy & Boston 
Indiana., Cincinnati & LaFayette, 
Indiana.; Peru & Chicago, 
Indiana., Bloom. & Western, 
Illinois Midland, 
[llinois Central, 
LaFayette, Muncie & Bloom., 
Logansport, Craw. & Southwestern, 
Louisville & Nashville, 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, 
Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville. 
N. GurLrorD, Secretary. ALBERT Fink, Chairman. 


The parties named in the above circular are respectfully 
requested to acknowledge receipt of this circular, and to 
send to this office copies of orders, circulars, and instruc- 
tions given to their agents for the purpose of carrying out 
the above rules. 

Additional copies of the above circular will be furnished 


on application. 


Sontributions. 


A State Compelling Repudiation. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Under the general railroad law of New Jersey, approved 
April 8, 1878, a railroad corporation filed their act of incorpor- 
ation in 1877 complying with every provision of the law, 
and commenced building their proposed road, securing nearly 
one-third of the right of way, grading about one-sixth of 
their road, and were in a sound and prosperous condition. 
The Legislature of 1878 passed an amendment to the gen- 
eral law, which compelled this corporation to repudiate its 
obligations contracted under and in accordance with the law 
as it existed when the contracts were made; dissolving ipso 
facto this corporation at the date of passage of the amend- 


ment. Is this Jersey justice? If it is, woe be unto contract- 
ors and investors in public improvements therein. V. P. 


Coupon Tickets Void if Detached. 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 26, 1878. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The following decision may be of interest to some of your 
readers. We sella ticket (sample of which I inclose) at a 


be Ptr ald 5 


PROVIDENCE WARREN & BRISTOL R. R. 


"| TEN TRIP COUPON TICKET. | 10 


This Ticket and each Coupon attached thereto is 


GOOD FOR ONE PASSAGE BETWEEN 
PROVIDENCE AND CEDAR GROVE. 


The conditions upon which this Ticket and 
the Coupons attached thereto are sold by the 
Providence, Warren & Bristol R. R. Co, are 
as follows: 

1st That the Coupons will be void if detached 
by ong person but the Conductor. 

2d. No stop-over Checks will be given. 


CEDAR GROVE. 
n is good only if detached 
Sustor: 





This Cou 
by the Con 


WATERMAN STONE, 
Superintendent. 
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reduced rate by the package. One Munroe presented one of 
the detached coupons and upon refusing to give any other 
payment was ejected from the train, whereupon he brought 
asuit against this company. At the second trial, before 
Judge Matteson, of the Supreme Court, it was held that 
the fact of the conductor having accepted the coupon 
(detached) on other occasions, did not constitute a waiver of 
the contract, but that not only must it be shown that the ex- 
ecutive officers of the company had knowledge of the action 
of the conductor, in thus accepting these tickets, but that 
it must also be shown that they consented to it. At the 
conclusion of the plaintiff's case, therefore the judge di- 
rected the jury to render a verdict for the defendants. 
WATERMAN STONE, 
Superintendent Providence, Warren & Bristol Railroad. 


Widening the Gauge on Curves—About Hand-Cars. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your correspondent “ H.” wants to know about the theory 
of widening the gauge of track on curves, as, it appears, is 
done on an Italian road. He also makes inquiry about its 
being practical in this country. 

In answer to the latter question, the writer will say that 
although the idea is popular among American track-men, it 
is not practical on American roads. There are hundreds who 
believe the plan to be correct, but have not the courage to 
put it in practice, for reasons that will be apparent on a 
little reflection. 

Probably the Italian road referred to by ‘H,” stretcher 
the gauge on curves to get the full benefit of the cone of th: 
wheels. With no variation in the gauge, a curve of one de 
gree is afforded as much relief from the conicity of the 
wheels as one of five or more degrees, while it does not require 
near as much, With the usual allowance of one inch for lateral} 
motion or end play of axles, that inch is all the relief the 
truck gets on curves unless the gauge is “stretched.”’ With 
wheels of the ordinary amount of cone, and a five-degree 
curve widened as per table of the Italian road, the circum- 
ference of the inner wheel at its bearing would be about % 
of an inch less than the outer one. This must certainly be a 
great relief to both wheel and axle, and also the rail. There 
is a constant struggle on the parts of a locomotive to cause 
the wheels on either end of its axle to run unequal distancer 
with the same number of revolutions, Theamountof power 
required to accomplish this is.reduced by the cone of the 
wheels and the elevation of the outer rail on curves and 
widening the gauge, which is equivalent to reducing the di- 
ameter of the wheel having the shortest distance to travel. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to the im- 
portance of a correct gauge on tangents. There are men who 
regard -track-laying as a mechanical operation, and there are 
those who do not, judging from specimens of their work. 
When rolling stock is turned out of a shop, it is intended to 
run on a track of a certain width, and due allowance is 
made for a certain amount of lateral motion, considered nec- 
essary by railroad mechanics, The master mechanic who 
turns out a locomotive for a standard-gauge road expects it 
to run on a track of a width of 4 ft. 844 inches, but in many 
instances it is either wider or narrower than that. But the 
treads of whee!s are wide enongh to admit of a considerable 
variation froma true gauge without serious consequences, 
and these variations are looked upon as of no account. 

When a track on a tangent is level (in its cross-section), and 
in good line and surface and correct gauge, there is 
hardly any perceptible lateral oscillation, and the 
diameters (bearing diameters) of the wheels are equal and 
no power wasted by torsion on the axles; but with a track 
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one inch wider than the standard (which is not uncommon), 
and with other imperfections which are inseparable from 
a variable gauge, there is room for an oscillation of two 
inches. This amount of lateral motion would cause a va- 
riation in the bearing circumference of wheels of about one 
inch. With this variation in circumference and a locomo- 
motive laboring hard, the axles must submit to a powerful 
torsion, which, in addition to the other strains to which they 


are necessarily subjected, soon causes a weakness and ulti- | 


mately a break. The evil above referred to is not as preva- 
lent as formerly, but there are many roads on which there 


is room for improvement in the matter of gauge, and which | 


would result in a saving of fuel, of breakage of axles, of wear 
of rails andin a reduction in the number of “unexplained 


derailments,” It should be borne in mind by track-men that 
the gauge, like the level, is “‘an instrument of precision,” 
and should be used as such. There are other evils arising 
from inaccuracy of gauge, but as they have been mentioned 
in these pages, anything further in regard to them would be 
superfluous. The foregoing has reference to tangents, and 
must not be understood as conflicting with the theory that 
to widen the gauge on curves is correct, as the writer be- 
lieves, for the reasons herein set forth. 

In your “Editorial Letter” of Dec. 6, mention is made of a 
novel hand-car, which brings to mind one of a similar con- 
struction used by the writer 26 years ago. The car was a 
light affair, being mostly of wood, The wheels were of 
wood with the tires of band iron. The forward 
axle carried a wheel at each end, like any ordinary car . 
axle, The rear axle was short, carrying but one whee', 
which ran on the left-hand rail, over which the rider rode, 
sitting astride and prop:lling the concern by meuns of a 
wheel, and an endless chain passing around the front 
axle at the hub of the left forward wheel, the op- 
erator working exactly like a carpenter using a boring 
machine, The frame was triangular with a wheel 
at each corner, the base resting on the left-hand rail 
and the operator, seated between the two wheels at the base 
of the triangle, went his way rejoicing. The car worked ad- 
mirably, but in an evil hour it was lent to a friend, who, 
with the carelessness and stupidity characteristic of all bor- 
rowers, left it on the track, when a wild engine knocked it 
into very small pieces. There was much talk of building 
another like it, but that was the last of it. 

Speaking of hand-cars brings to mind the fact that the 
style in use on one-half or two-thirds of the roads in this 
country is a nuisance, and considering the general improve- 
meot in railroad appliances and equipment, the extensive 
use of the “lever” car is something of a mystery not easily 
explained. The car worked with levers or ‘‘ brakes,” after 
the manner of the old fire-engines, is in general use on West- 
ern and Southern roads, while in the New England 
and Middle States the ‘‘crank” car has the preference, 

The car worked with levers is a clumsy affair; is unhandy 
in every particular, if we except the readiness with which it 
can be placed on and removed from the track; and even in 
this respect it is not superior to the crank car. It will carry 
but few men with any degree of comfort or safety; it is not 
convenient for carrying tools, lanterns, dinner-pails, etc., 
and is wholly unadapted to the service for which it is in- 
tended. With the platform entirely clear of tools, ete., four 
men can get over the road with a tolerable degree of speed, 
comfort and safety; but with the outfit necessary for a gang 
of workmen, there is no standing room. Tools are continu- 
ully sliding and sprawling about the platform under foot, 
and ready to fall off at any moment, and requires constant 
“are to keep them in place. Moreover, the peculiar motion 
required for this manner of propulsion causes dizziness and 
other disagreeable sensations. With the crank car no 
such troubles are experienced, On the contrary, these cars 
have storage room for the tools for a gang of from 12 to 20 
men, and safe standing-room for that number. And there 
ure cozy nooks for lanterns, oil cans, dinner cans, etc., and 
across the rear end is a bcx or chest in which to stow cloth- 
ing and edge tools, and such articles as require more than 
wrdinary care. When the lid of this chesfis shut, it affords 
zood standing or sitting room. There is no waste room, 
wr, rather, no room wasted, on these cars; they are as easily 
handled and propelled as the lever car, can be made ag light 
and durable, and should cost but a trifle, if any, more than 
the lever car. The only objection that can be urged to the 
crank car is the liability of new hands getting their clothing 
caught by the cranks, but this never happensexcept through 
gross carelessness, This matter is worthy of the considera- 
tion of all managers whose roads are stocked with lever cars, 
and doubtless an impartial trial ‘‘ would convince the most 
skeptical,” etc., ete. Wm. 8. HUNTINGTON, 





Transportation in Congress. 





In the Senate on the 7th: 

Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, reported adversely on the Senate bill to authorize 
bondholders and other creditors of railroads to elect receiv 
ers in suits in equity pending in the courts of the United 
States, The bill was indefinitely postponed, 

Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, introduced a bill to aid in open- 
ing the Columbia River to free navigation. Referred to the 
Committee on Railroads, 





Railroad Equipment Notes, 

The schooner Woodhouse will sail from Philadelphia Jan. 
15 for Bahia, Brazil, with 27 cars, built by W. C, Allison & 
Co., of Philadelphia, and the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Among new orders received at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, are one for two passenger engines for 
the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis; freight engines for the 
Oregon & California and the Burlington & Southwestern 
roads; a switching engine for the a Steel Co., 
and a steam street car motor to go to Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, 

The erecting department in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops at Altoona is quite busy. An order has been given to 
build 10 new engines, 

Bowlers, Maher & Brayton have their car-wheel foundry 
at Cleveland, O., full of work and report plenty of orders. 

The Ohio Falls Car Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind., is building 
|} two Horton reclining-chair cars for the Missouri Pacific 
| road. 

The Horton reclining-chair car is now in use on the Chicago 
& Alton; the Missouri Pacific; the Detroit, Grand Haven & 
| Milwaukee; the Denver & Rio Grande and the Colorado Cen- 
| tral. Cars are being built for the Kansas Pacific; the Han- 
| nibal & St. Joseph; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Kentucky Central. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Works in Boston recently deliv- 
ered a narrow-gauge engine to the North & South Railroad, 
of Georgia. 
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present development of the mechanical appliances of and have charge of the construction of railroad cars. 
railroads, and in the absence of any efficient and prac-| There is something very pathetic in the appeal of 
| ticable freight-train brake, it seems inevitable that a | these men who are daily exposed to danger, and who 
| certain amount of exposure and hardship must be en-| come, timidly, to those who could to a great extent 
dured by those who operate the roads. Like many of | remedy the evils of which they complain, and ask for 
: | the other ills of life, they must be encountered with a hearing, while at the same time they are apprehen- 
| fortitude, courage and patience until some discovery sive of incurring the ill-will of their superior officers 
| or invention gives relief. Meanwhile it becomes the | if they make complaint. By all means give these men 
| duty of every railroad manager who has any spark of : 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


sons connected with this paper are forbid- 
under any circumstances, and we 


Passes,.—All 
den to ask for 





will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to | 


this office. 


Addresses,—Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD Gazetre. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprron RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinetly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to ‘publish anything in 
this journal for pv: EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNs. We give in our editorial columns ouR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, ete., to our 
readers ean do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their tion, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as lo its improvement, i ions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
af notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pected I reo ae feports, some notice of all of which will 

» publis m 


THE SAFETY OF TRAIN-MEN. 

At the last annual convention of Master Car-Build- 
ers, a committee was appointed to investigate and 
report at the next meeting on ‘The causes of acci- 
dents to train-men, and what means can be provided 
to protect them and yard-men from injury, while en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties.” A reso- 
lution was also adopted inviting the Yard-Masters’ 
Association to communicate with this committee. 
The latter consists of Mr. John Kirby of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, Cleveland; Mr. 
J. H. F. Wiers, of the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad, Kent, Ohio, and Mr. H. Steinbrunner, of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, Cleveland, It is to 
be hoped that this committee, which is composed of 
very excellent men, will, in the interest of humanity 
make a full and carefully prepared report on this 
subject. 

Few persons, without practical experience in such 
matters, have any idea of the hardships to which the 
train-men of ordinary freight trains are subjected. A 
paragraph in the daily papers a week ago announced 
that several of them had been frozen to death in the 


performance of their duties. The wonder is that such | 


occurrences are not more frequent. That a human 
being can ride on the top of a freight train, in the dead 
of night, when the temperature is below zero, and 
often in the face of a driving stérm, and do this for 
hours, without perishing, seems to any one accustomed 
to an indoor life very wonderful. Then, too, cold alone 
is not the only danger to which these men are exposed. 
Often cars are provided with very insufficient foot and 
hand holds, and these at times are covered with treach- 
erous sleet and ice. The duties of a brakeman compel 
him to go from one car to another in the darkest 


nights, and death in its most horrible form, 
or mutilation which is worse, is always in 
attendance when the train is in motion. With the 





humanity in him to do all in his power to lessen the | 
hardships and danger to which these men are exposed, | 
whenever possible, and it is in the power of the com- 
mittee referred to above to eall attention to some 
flagrant evils and some of the preventable causes of 
danger in such a way as to attract public attention to 
them, which may lead to some improvement and re- 
form. 

For years past the height of draw-bars has been a 
subject of discussion among car-builders, and we be- 
lieve the standard height (2 ft. 9in. from top of rail to 
centre of draw-bar) which was recommended at the 
meeting in Richmond in 1871 is now very generally 
agreed to. It would shed some light on this subject 
if the committee would ascertain how large a propor- 
tion of the cars now running have been made to con- 
form to this height. There is a general impression that on 
all new cars .now built the draw-bars are made of this 
standard height, but this may or may not be the case. 
There is a class of people, a goodly number of whom 
are found among master mechanics and car-builders, 
who are always averse to doing what other people rec- 
ommend. It seems probable that through ignorance 
of the action of the Car-Builder’s Association, and 
a general disposition to perversity, many of the cats 
now built are made of a different height from that 
proposed, and that in this matter, instead of gradually 
approximating to uniformity, diversity is sti being 
perpetuated. One of the apparently insuperable dif- 
ficulties in the way of adopting self-couplers for 
freig::t cars is the varying height of draw-bars. If 
this was once overcome, the way would be clear for 
the adoption of a number of devices which now are 
entirely impracticable, This variation, too, is the 
source of very great danger in coupling by hand. The 
difficulty of causing a link to enter the mouth of a 
draw-bar is very much increased when the latter is 
several inches higher or lower than the one opposite to 
it, and also the danger to the person who must con- 
duct the operation. This is true, too, of the want of 
uniformity im the construction, size and shape of draw- 
heads, to say nothing of the cost of repairs growing 
out of ihis same diversity. Some idea of the want of 
harmony in this respect may be had from the discus- 
sion at the last convention of car-builders, from which 
the following are extracts: 

THE PRESIDENT.—I would ask Mr. Johnson about how 
many patterns of draw-bars he has in his shop ? 


>? 
Mr. Jonunson (New York Central Railroad).—I think it 


would be safe to say 20 to 25, 


THE PRESIDENT.—I mean about how many do you hold in 
stock ready for use on foreign cars ? 

Mr. JOHNSON,— About 85, I suppose. 

Mr. OrtToN (of the Canada Southern).—I found that we 
had twenty-five lengths and sizes of draw-bars, and we had 
eighteen different classes of axles. The number of cast- 
ings and the axles together is something enormous, and all 
that I have to say in respect to that matter applies to the 
line cars alone. Tf you take the Canada Southern line cars, 
there are twenty-three or twenty-four classes, and many of 
these have got more than one style. * * * Twenty-five 
different draw-bars is not a very pleasant feature—styles 
and lengths varying from 19 in. to 444¢ in.—all sizes and 
all shapes; some wrought iron and some cast iron. 


To bring about a reform and induce railroad com- 
panies to adopt any common or uniform plan of draw- 
bar will be very difficult. in fact, it seems probable 
that it is still too early to do this, because so far the best 
plans have hardly yet evolved themselves out of the 
diversity in use. Still the committee having this mat- 
ter in charge can point out some of the most glaring 
faults of construction, and have those features elimi- 
nated which at present are most dangerous to the lives 
and the limbs of train-men. 

At the convention referred to a member said: ‘‘ This 
question of draw-bars was up before the Yard-Masters 
in their convention last week in Chicago. I was in- 
troduced to a gentlemen here yesterday, who came 
over from there as acommittee man, I believe, to en- 
deavor to get a hearing here on the question of draw- 
bars. It isa matter of vital importance to the men 
who have to couple the cars. But I understand that 
he was called away yesterday by an illness in his 
family, and has not been able to come before us.” 

It is very much to be regretted that the representa- 
tive from the Yard-Masters’ Association did not have 
an opportunity of presenting his cause, which is that 
of his association, and if the committee of the Car- 





Builders do not give the representatives of the Yard- 
Masters the fullest opportunity to present their case, 
they will not be doing their duty to the class of men 
who are most exposed to danger, and who suffer most | 
from the errors and indifference of those who design | 


the fullest hearing. 

There are many features about the construction of 
the ends of cars which could be improved, and many 
forms of construction which need to be condemned. 
The arrangement of the dead-woods and the bumper 
blocks or ‘‘ man-killers” could, it seems, be reduced to 
some system which would add immensely to the se- 
curity of the men in coupling cars. A short time ago 
the writer visited a car shop where some new cars 
were in progress, the dead-woods on which were only 
a few inches thick. In case of the breakage of a draw- 


bar or of its carrier, there would be only eight 
inches space between the ends of the cars— 
a space in which a man would be almost 


certain to be crushed to death. It is not unusual, 
too, to see the ends of bolts and rods projecting be- 
yond the end sills, so that in case of a breakage of any 
part, these will impale a man between the cars. A 
vicious system of framing is often found, too, in which 
the outside sill is allowed to project beyond the end 
sill at the end of the car. In case two cars, framed in 
this way, came together ona short curve or switch, 
there will not be room enough for a man between 
these projecting timbers, if he happens to get between 
the cars on the inside of the curve, Dangerous forms ° 
of construction of this kind could be pointed out by 
the committee, and doubtless with the advice and 
suggestions of the yard-masters, many others would 
be suggested. 

The report made last year by the committee on the 
‘** Inspection and Small Repairs of Cars,” contains the 
following very excellent recommendations : 

‘** Another thing, which to some may seem a very small 
matter, and yet it is really one of importance, the neglect of 
which has caused the loss of many lives, the injuryof many 
more, and the payment of thousands of dollars damages. 
It is the careful inspection of brake-wheels TO SEEK THAT 
THEY ARE SECURELY FASTENED. 

“The inspector cannot tell the true condition of brake 
wheels'on the top of box or stock cars [as he passes alongside 
of his train. It can be inspected only by passing along the 
top and examining each brake with care. There is no part 
of the train with which the men have so much to do—except 
age in the matter of coupling—in which they are thrown 
in such dangerous positions. as in applying the brakes, de- 
pendent as they are for their safety and efficiency as brake- 
men, their hold being almost entirely upon the brake-wheel, 
and this being securely fastened is of the utmost importance, 
And again it is only from the top of the car that the condi- 
tion of ratchet-wheel, pawl or dog can be learned. In 
many cases a first-class brake in every other respect is ren- 
dered almost useless by absence of a key or ratchet dog.” 

In the discussion which followed, it transpired that 
frequently brake-wheels on top of cars are removed be- 
cause the brake-shafts are placed on opposite sides on 
the ends of the cars, and therefore when the latter 
curveend to end, the brake-wheels are opposite to each 
other, and one of these must therefore be taken off to 
be out of the way of the other. When they are re- 
placed they are insecurely fastened, and accident is 
thus invited. For this reason it is important that all 
brake-shafts should be placed in the same relative posi- 
{ion, and in the report of proceedings referred to a 
member stated that the Association by some previous 
action had recommended that the brake-shaft be placed 
on the left-hand side looking at the end of the car. 
No record of that action can be found in the previous 
reports. 

Several members stated that they require an inspec- 
tor to go over the tup of each train, ‘‘ wrench in hand, 
and such other tools as would be most likely needed,” 
and examine the condition of the brake-wheels, rat- 
chets, pawls, etc., and asa member stated, ‘“ he was 
surprised to find how many brake-wheels have been 
reported. unsafe.” 

It would seem to be desirable, too, to have the same 
inspector examine the running-boards, steps, ladders 
and hand-holds used for climbing on top of the cars. 
Whenever such inspection is neglected, the train-men 
are exposed to unnecessary danger. ’ 

It would, of course, be very desirable to bring about 
a great sweeping reform, like the adoption of a univer- 
sal standard car, and have everything made alike. 
Those who have thought most on this subject, how- 
ever, realize most fully how difficult it is to bring this 
about. Without effecting this reform, though, a great 
deal of improvement is possible, and a car-builder who 
sees that the nuts which ,hold the brake wheels in 
their position on his road, or that the bolts with which 
the hand-holds are fastened are all made secure, is 
doing a great deal to avert danger from those who are 
exposed to it to such a fearful extent, and the man 
who will willfully or carelessly neglect such precau- 
tions is deserving of universal execration. 
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ATLANTIC GRAIN RECEIPTS. 


We give below a statement of the receipts of grain 
at each of the seven Atlantic ports for the past seven | 
years, premising that this differs materially from the | 
fuller examination which we are accustomed to give | 
later in the year, by the exclusion of flour reduced to 
grain, and of beans, peas and malt, which are included 
in the annual report of the New York Produce Ex- | 
change. The present is, indeed, the same in form “4 
the statements which we give at intervals during the | 
year, covering the same articles. The receipts of the 
last three days of 1878 are lacking, and the figures for 
New Orleans previous to 1877 are for the receipts of 
the years ending Aug. 31. The errors so caused, how- 
ever, are trifling as affecting the course of the total 
grain movement. 

In the following table are given the receipts of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley at the seven Atlan- 
tic ports for seven years, the figures being for thous- 
ands of bushels : 








cent, Evidently it has not yet fairly begun the work 
of diverting the export grain trade. 

With such a total increase as there was from 1877 
|to 1878, however, there is not likely to be much 
jealousy among rival ports. Those that increase their 
| business a quarter are too well satisfied to complain 
becaus3 some other market may have increased its 
business one-half or more. Compared with 1877, Phil- 
adelphia has made the greatest progress, gaining nearly 
78 per cent. in quantity, against 61 per cent. at Balti- 
timore, 54144 at New York and 36 per cent. at Boston; 
but coenpared with 1876, when Philadelphia and Balti- 
more first began to compete fcrmidably with New 
York, New York's increase has been 74 per cent., 
against Boston’s 38, Baltimore’s 84, and Philadel- 
phia’s 23 per cent. An unusually large proportion of 
the total was brought to the seaboard by rail in 1878 ; 
not so much in the summer as there has been some- 
times, but very much more in the winter than ever 
before. This is important as shedding some light on 
\the capacity of the New York railroads to compete 


and which, indeed, with unrestricted competition 
among the railroads is almost indispensable to their effi- 
ciency? If they do, this of itself will be a revolution. 
There are so many men making rates now that a railroad 
company often does not know what rates it is carrying 
for until long afterward. Some one in Kansas City 


| makes a rate for the Erie, and contracts to give a re- 
| bate. The freight is billed through perhaps at four 


mills per ton per mile, and afterward comes a bill for 
a rebate of 10 per cent, And intermediate roads have 
most of their through rates in either direction made 
for them, absolutely without their knowledge or con- 
sent, except that general consent among roads that 
prorate, that the road which first receives the freight 
may make the rate through to its destination—a prac- 
tice which with many seems to have something like 
a religious sanction, so that its universal propriety may 
not even be questioned. Imagine the change if the 
Kansas City man had to obfain the consent of a rep- 
resentative of each of the roads over which the 
freight was to be billed before he could make any re- 





A872. 1973. 1874. 1875. 1876, 1877, " 

New York...... T3i0@ 72,908 85.084 1 Ga agp 81,208 125 ti | with those of other cities for the grain trade. Unfor- | bate which they would share. 
oston,..... wer ; ay : P 

Portland . 2G 15 908 12000 die 3 g5oo 1.812 i? 807 tunately, however, by far the larger part of the rail} But in order to carry out the Chicago plan, not only 
ontrea » 12,487 40 >: , ‘ 

Philadelphia .. - 19,180 19,914 17,578 18. Bote 21.502 8,203 | grain was carried in 187+ at irregular rates, so that the | | must there be a single rate-maker for each road, not 

Baltimore «- 14,0652 12, 497 17,981 15, "oo 29) 552 24,573 39, 672 | i i 

New Orleans... 9/903 8816 7,275 5, ‘339 6450 ‘8226 11,180 | results of the year’s business cannot be said to shed | to be overruled by any other official, higher or lower, 

Total... ....140,243 136,757 147,228 192,034 167,114 163,513 gi7aaa | any light on the effect of the agreed differences in | but he or an authorized representative of him must be 


First let us look at the totals and note what an enor- | 
mous increase there was in 1878 over any previous 
vear—nearly 50 per cent. There hasbeen nothing like 
it even in sho history of this fast-growing country. | 
And this makes a great increase in the amount of busi- 
ness at any port necessary to enable it to preserve its | 
relative rank as a grain market. 

But this we willsee better by the following table, in 
which the figures are the percentages of the total re- 
ceived at the several ports each year: 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 


= 
+ 
=3 
ace 

-— 

2 


New York.... 52.6 53.4 57.8 53.7 43.0 , 50.7 
Boston....... 6.2 6.2 5.5 4 79 8.2 7.4 
Portland. .... 1.2 0.7 1.1 1.6 1.5 0.7 0.7 
Montreal ... 8.9 10.0 71 8.2 7.9 8.2 5.2 
Philadelphia.. 13.7 14.5 11.9 13.8 18.7 ‘13.2 15.4 
Baltimore 10,4 9.1 11.6 11.3 17.7 15.0 16.1 
New Orleans.. 7.0 6.1 5.0 4.0 3.3 5.0 4.5 


j 


Total ....100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Here we see that New York received a larger propor- 
tion of the enormous grain traffic last year than before 
for ten years, and that Baltimore and Philadelphia | 
have also increased their proportions, as compared | 
with 1877, and that the gains of these three leading | 
ports have been made chiefly at the expense of Mon- 
treal, which has actually received less grain, in this year 
of an aggregate increase of one-half, than before 
since 1875. Thereason of this falling off in rank at 
Montreal is not clear. 

Comparing the receipts of New York with those of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, taken together, we have 
the following : 





1872. 1873, 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 


Dg SEE ee 52.6 53.4 57.8 53.7 43.0 49.7 50.7 
Philadelphia and Balti- 
GEE <b dc cox0's Revnensiedh 24.1 23.6 23.5 25.1 36.4 28.2 31.5 


The three ports.... 76.7 77.0 81.3 788 704 77.0 822 
Philadelphia and Baltimore got the largest propor- 
tion of the business that they have ever had in 1876, 
which was precisely the year when the greatest efforts 
were made by the railroads to prevent their diverting 
business from New York, resulting in making rail 
rates as low as water rates, and so depriving New York 
of the advantage of the Erie Canal during the season 
of navigation. 

The three ports together received a larger proportion 
of the whole in 1878 than in any previous year, which 
is due largely to the fact that they (with Montreal) are 
the chief exporters, the other places receiving chiefly 
for domestic consumption, which is not very greatly 
increased when the receipts are large. 

Taking New York and Boston together (as chiefly 
supplied by the same rail route) and comparing with 
Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together (also served 
by the same railroads), we have: 


1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
New York & 


Boston..... 58.8 59.6 63.3 611 50.9 579 58.1 
Phila. & Bal- 
timore...... 24.1 23.6 23.5 25.1 36.4 28.2 31.5 


Four ports.. 82.9 832 868 862 87.3 861 80.6 
These four ports, it appears, on the whole gain as 
against the others. At the extreme north and at the 
extreme south they are threatened by cheap water 
rates, or what areclaimed to be such. Montreal has nct | 
yet completed its cheap channel by the deepened Well- 





favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore on the distribu- | 
tion of the grain receipts, because there is ne means | 


ot knowing what were the actual Gusenenes 4“ rates. 


MAKING AND MAINTAINING RATES. 

The course of opinion and action among the railroad 
companies in relation to maintaining rates on through 
traffic deserves attention. It is but a very few years 
ago that it was difficult to get any one to listen pa- 
tiently to any plan for dividing traffic or the earnings 
from it, There were endless meetings for agreeing 
upon rates, and solemn pledges to maintain them as 
agreed upon, and bitter complaints that the pledges 
were broken. How can the companies be made to keep 
their promises, was the universal inquiry. But the 
answer was sought in the devising of penalties, which, 


as the agreements could not be enforced by law, re- | 


on the Joint Executive Committee, and near enough 
te 112 head-quarters to be ready to act with it at short 
notice, Tlis is more important than may at first ap- 
pear. Irregularities in rates must be attended to 
promptly. It does not take long for a line which makes 
a rebate of 10 per cent. or so on the regular rate to get 
pretty much all the traffic. We need not expect that 
any road will wait patiently two or three weeks or a 
month for a committee or convention to get together 
and settle a difficulty while its business passes into the 
hands of its rivals, Some extraordinary instances of 
patience under such circumstances have been related 
during the past two years ; but it cannot be depended 
upon. Companies make agreements to protect their 
business, and if it appears that they are used to destroy 
it, they will not adhere to them or wait long for expla- 
' nations or reparation, When the roads purpose to act 
together, they should have means of acting together 





mained unexecuted. At last a more practicable method | at any and all times, just as they have had of acting 


was devised ; and now we try not so much to enforce 
agreements as to take away all motives for breaking | 


| separately. 


It also may become necessary to try whether the 


them. Though slow to take up this idea, the compar | combined roads cannot maintain rates without actual 


nies have adopted it very generally, and now all seem 
to be ready to try it. At least, they all seem ready to 
agree to it. Whether they will take the steps neces- 
sary to carry out what they have agreed to, and what 
no doubt they cesire, remains to be seen. Here- 
tofore their faith in the principle seems to have been 
so great that they have wofully neglected the mech- 
anism. They have met and resolved that a certain 
thing should be done, and have gone away as if sup- 
posing that then the thing would be done without fur- 
ther care or action on their part. 

And while the railroads are so slow to provide and | 
keep going an effective machine for maintaining rates 
in the new way, they all the time maintain in full 


force the old machine for competing for traffic, which, | 
with the discretion as to making or “meeting” rates | 


which is given it, may almost be called a machine for 
breaking rates. On the one hand, we have a resolution 
and a formal agreement; on the other, a well estab- 
lished, active, working organization and the old meth- 
ods of doing business. After having resolved that busi 
ness should be done ina certain way, the railroad 
provides all the means for doing it the contrary way, 
but little or nothing to carry out its resolution. 
Resolutions wiil not execute themselves. When it 


| Western road can destroy the rates, not only on all par- 








| unanimity among all the roads interested. If any one 


allel lines, but also on all of its connections and the 


| lines competing with them, then it can substantially 


dictate the tariffs of the whole railroad system, And 
this it can do if it is permitted hereafter as heretofore 
to make any rates it sees fit of the freight which it 
bills through, and compel its connections to accept 
| their proportion of such rate, however much below the 
regular rate. It is about time for restricting sharply 
this unlimited liberty of reducing other people's wages. 
It works both ways, it is true; the Western roads have 
as good a right to say that they will not take less than 
so much on west-bound traffic as the Eastern ones 
have to say that they will not accept less than their min- 
imum on east-bound. But hitherto the trunk lines 
| geem to have been afraid to exercise their rights over 
their own property, and have, sometimes protesting to 
be sure, virtually become the accomplices of those con- 
nections which have worked most desperately to de- 
| stroy the rates and distributions which the trunk lines 
themselves had decided to maintain. It is by no means 
certain that all the Western roads will agree to any 
| plan ; it is rather probable that generally there will be 
| some one which will refuse to agree. Now if that one 





has been decided that something should be done, the | is able to fix a rate per mile through to the seaboard, it 
next step should be to provide some one to do it, and | will neutralize the efforts of all the rest which agree. 
to remove the obstacles in the way of doing it. At the | \If it can make the rate only over its own road, then 
recent Chicago meeting it was decided that traffic | its power for evil will be reduced about in the propor- 
should be divided at competitive points; and it was | tion of its length to that of the longest line of which 
agreed that there must be a competent authority in| it forms a part on which tariffs have been prorated. 
permanent session, as it were, to provide for the car-| There was to be a meeting in New York We Inesday, 
rying out of this decision. This latter will be a great | and this perhaps will show whether the roads are 
point gained, if it is actually established. | willing to take the steps necessary to carry out the 
For the appoiatment of the Joint Executive Com- | |plan which they have already adopted. For a long 
mittee does not prove that there will be a body with time past it has been necessary that much time should 
the attributes and the authority contemplated in the | be spent it discussion ; that the conventions and com- 
plan adopted at Chicago. According to this, each | mittees and commissioners should investigate and re 
member of the Joint Committee is to have absolute | port and recommend. It has been a,period of deliber 
and final authority in the making of all through rates ation. But now the roads know what they want to do 


and Canal and the St, Lawrence, so that no conclusion | on the road which he represents. ‘‘ The first step is,” 
may be drawn from its failure to divert the export grain. | Says the Trunk Line Statement, “to concentrate the 
New Orleans, however, has had its improved channel | rate-making power of each road iu the hands of one 
now more than a year, and its proportion of the whole | man, and to have such man so empowered to codper- | 


—or say they do—and the time has come for action, 
Now we need acentral body with authority, some- 
_ thing which can command, and which, especially, can 
forbid, and be obeyed. If such a body shall be estab 





is lass in 1878 than in 1877. and though there is a con-| ate with’ all the other roads that no’ rates can be | lished, there is good reason to hope that we have seen 


siderable increase in quantity, as compared with the | 
latter year, the total after all is not very much greater | 
than in 1872, since which time the aggregate receipts: 
of the Atlantic ports have increased more than 75 per 


| chahged except by the joint action of all.” the beginning of a lasting settlement of the abuses of 
Now the question is, Will the roads actually do this? through freight tariffs ; but if the scheme approved at 

Will they take-away from their agents the formidable Chicago be left substantially to execute itself, and the 

power of making rates which they have wielded so long, | central authority be not made an authority at all 
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only a party of consulting officials, who recommend 
but do not command, and whose ifstructions are over- | 
ridden by every through freight agent, then itis much | 
to be feared that we shall soon see the end of attempts | 
at combinations, and shall reach a rational practice of 
making tariffs only after a series of gigantic consoli- 
dations, very likely preceded by gigantic bankruptcies. 





Milwaukee Traffic. 





Milwaukee traffic seems to vary less, or rather to increase 
less rapidly, than that of many Western cities. The great 
bulk of its receipts is of wheat and flour. Now in 1878 the 
wheat receipts were larger than in either of the two preceding 
years, but much less than in 1878, 1874 or 1875—a quarter 
less than in 1878, If the Wisconsin and Minnesota wheat 
crop had been as great in 1878 as in 1877, doubtless Milwau- 
kee’s business in 1878 would have been much the largest 
ever known. As it was, the first half of the year was excep- 
tionally good and the last half exceptionally bad, but as the 
first half of 1877 was very bad and the last half very good, 
the two years may be considered very similar. In all grains 
except corn (in which the whole year’s receipts at Milwaukee 
is hardly more than an average week’s receipts at Chicago), 
the receipts were somewhat greater in 1878 than in 1877, 
Next to wheat in importance is the flour trade of Milwau- 
kee This has grown much more rapidly than the wheat re~ 
ceipts of late years, and was larger last year than ever be- 
fore, though more than half of the 2,244,000 barrels reported 
as * receipts” was flour passing through Milwaukee on its 
way to Chicago or the East, most of which, probably, came 
from Minnesota. Reducing flour to wheat on the usual 
(but false) basis of five bushels to the barrel, the total grain 
trade of Milwaukee was a little larger in 1878 than ever be- 
fore—89,230,000 bushels, against 39,208,000 in 1875, and | 
289,003,000 in 1873. The receipts of flour (barrels), of 
wheat and of grains of all kinds (bushels) for the past nine 
years have been: 


Wheat. All grains. 
18,883,837 20,733,827 
15,686,611 19,300,354 
13,618,059 19,213,514 
28,457,937 32,728,404 
25,628,143 29,713,668 
27,878,727 31,988,833 
18,174,817 22,930,065 
19,814,049 24,072,019 
21,349,585 28,010,125 





the grain traffic of Milwaukee thus dces not seem to have 
made much progress, the increase in flour only about making 
up for the decrease in wheat, and the two together forming 
four-fifths of the total. 

As was to be expected, the grain and flour are mostly 
brought by the different lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, to which in 1878 are credited 65 per cent, 
of the total wheat receipts and two-thirds of the flour (aside 
from the ‘‘through” shipments, whose routes are not re- 
ported separately), But the Chicago & Northwestern 
brought more than might have been expected, considering 
the position of its lines, namely, 27 per cent. of the wheat 
and 20 per cent. of the flour, the two thus bringing 92 per 
cent. of the wheat and 87 per cent, of the flour. 

Aside from grein, the business of Milwaukee is not very 
great in any agricultural product. Its lumber trade is per- 
haps one-eighth of Chicago’s, and does not grow, as has been 
the case elsewhere for several years. It is too far north to 
be a great live-stock or provision market; but its packing 
business has increased greatly recently, and its receipts of 
live hogs were 181 per cent. greater last year than in 1877, 
but even then they were not one-tenth of the Chicago re- 
ceipts. So far as traffic is concerned, wheat and fiour 
are the overwhelmingly great staples of Milwaukee’s receipts 
from the West and shipments to the East. 








OckaN F'REIGHTS continue very low, so that the cost of 
exporting gram and provisions from the Northwest to 
Europe is little, if any, more than just before navigation 
closed, though the cutting of rates by rail counts for about 
as much as the reduction in ocean freights, probably. 
Wheat that was quoted at 88 cents a bushel in Chicago last 
Tuesday the same day was selling at about $1.14 in Liver- 
pool. That day steamers at New York were taking grain 
for Liverpool at 5!¢d. to 6d. per bushel ; flour at 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d, per barrel ; bacon and lard at 28s. 9d. to 25s. per ton; 
butter and cheese at 27s. 6d. to 80s, per ton, and cotton at 
god. to Yd. per pound. The cost of transportation across 
the ocean is now so little that most articles of food pro- 
duced in America, except fresh meats, can be sold sub- 
stantially as cheap in Liverpool and London as in New 
York. Very few articles have more than a third of a cent 


a day, which cost 9}¢ cepts a year ago and 101, cents six 
years ago. The same rations are to-day delivered in Chicago 
for about $16 and in New York for $18.50. Apparently | 
the merchant’s profits and the handling between rail and 
vessel and vessel and storehouse amount toas much as the 
railroad and steamer charges between Chicago and Liv- 
erpool, All the prices above are the wholesale merchant's 
prices; often these are very greatly increased before reach- 
ing the consumer; but this additionis in no degree due to 
the carriers. aK 

WINTER TRAFFIC has opened well, 
was much larger in 
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Cashier and Paymaster, in place of A. D. Hutchins; his office 
is in St. Louis. 

Central Branch, Union Pacific.—The following appoint- 
ments are announced, taliing effect Jan. 1: 

Mr. M. L. Sargent has been appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, vice M. A. McLaughlin, resigned on ac- 
count of sickness. All communications pertaining to the 
freight and passenger business should be addr to him. 
Mr. Thomas J. White has been appointed Auditor. All re- 
orts and communications connected with the Accounting 
Department should be addressed to him at Atchison, Kan. 


| Drafts for ticket balances may be made upor, and remit- 
| tances be made to Flavel W. Downs, Assistant Treasurer, At- 
The grain movement | 


December than in the corre-| eral Purchasing Agent, with office at Atchison, Kan. 


chison, Kan. Mr. J. P. Pomeroy has been appointed Gen- 
From 


and after Jan. 1 all purchases of material and supplies will 


sponding month of 1877, and the provision movement has | be made by him. 


been much the largest ever known. 
kept back from the Northwestern markets by the bad roads | 
until after the first week of January, but shipments and re- 

ceipts at Atlantic ports were exceptionally large neverthe- 

less. Through shipments from the West to the East were | 
made last winter for a part of December largely at a con- | 
cession from the regular rate of 40 cents per 100 Ibs. from | 
Chicago to New York, but the cuts were not general and 
large until after December. About this time there were 
signs of a free fight, and not much can be said for the 
profits of the magnificent business for the rest of the winter. 
Last December likewise a considerable part of the east- 
bound freight was likewise taken at less than the regular 
rate of 35 cents per 100 Ibs,, some of it probably at 25, but at 
present rates seem to be better maintained than they were a 
ew weeks ago, and certainly the prospect seems better now 
“or maintaining rates, even if we do not count on the immediate 
gs \ccess of the plan adopted at Chicago, than it was last year. 
Low rates are a necessity this year, and it is possible that 
the tariff of Nov. 25 was fixed somewhat too high, though it 
is the lowest winter tariff ever agreed upon. But a very 
low rate may be higher than the average received last’ win- 
ter after December, and with the traffic which is likely to be 
had, very much greater profits may be made from it. 


Mailroad MWlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Delaware, annual meeting, at the company’s oftice in 
Dover, Dei., Jan. 9, at 12:30 p, m. 
United States Rolling Stock Co., annual meeting, at the 
office, No. 27 Pine street, New York, Feb, 3, at noon. 
Fitchburg, annual meeting, at the passenger station, 
Causeway street, Boston, Jan. 28, at 11 a. m. 
Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: } 
Housatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 15. 
hast Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3 | 
per cent.. semi-annual, payable Jan, 21. ’ 
East Mahanoy (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 15, 


General 








} 
Mail Service Extensions. 

Mail service has been ordered over new lines or extensions | 
of old ones as foliows : 

St. Paul & Pacific, Branch Line, service extended from 
Melrose, Minn., to Alexandria, 39.50 miles, 

Foreclosure Sales. | 

The Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf road will be sold 
in Topeka, Kan., Feb, 4, under decrees of foréclosure of the | 
mortgages of 1869 and 1870, granted by the United States | 
Circuit Court. The road extends from Kansas City, Mo., to | 
Baxter, Kan., 160 miles ; the company has $5,000,000 first | 
and $1,947,000 second-mortgage bonds, A plan of reorgan- 
ization has been adopted, by which the first-mortgage bond- | 
holders are to receive $4,000,000 new bonds, and the balance | 
of their claims in preferred stock, the second-mortgage bond- | 
holders to have common stock for their bonds and overdue 
coupons 

The Kansas City & Santa Fe road is to be soldin Topeka, | 
Kan., Feb. 4, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the | 
United States Circuit Court. The road is 32 miles long, | 
from Olathe, Kan., to Ottawa, and is leased to the Leaven- | 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston, forming that company’s | 
Kansas City Branch. The funded debt consists of $720,000 
10 per cent, first-mortgage bonds. 

The Somerset & Mineral Point road was to be soldJan. 8, | 
under foreclosure of mortgage. It is nine miles long, from | 
the Pittsburgh & Connellsville road at Mineral Point, Pa., to | 
Somerset; the debt consists of $50,000 first and $95,000 sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds, | 





Last year grain was | 


| pointed Genenal Freight Agent, and W. E. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—At the annual meeting in Richmond, 


| Va., Jan. 7, the tollowing directors were chosen: Williams 


C. Wickham, John Echols, of Virginia ; Pliny Fisk, of New 
Jersey; John Castree, Jonas G. Clark, Elias 8. Higgins, C. 
P. Huntington, A. 8. Hatch, Abiel A. Low, David Stewart, 
Wm. Whitewright, Jr., of New York. The board reélected 
C. P. Huntington President ; A. 8. Hatch, First Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Williams C. Wickham, Second Vice-President. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.—Mr. J. R. Wood, assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, is appointed General Passen- 
ger Agent from Jan. 1. 


Chicago & Lake Huron,—Mr, N. E. Snively has been ap- 
Javis, General 
Ticket Agent. Mr. Snively has been Assistant General 
Freight Agent, and Mr. Davis Chief Ticket Clerk. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The following orders are 
dated Jan, 1: “Mr, A. M. Smith having resigned the position 
of General Passenger Agent, the ticket and passenger depart- 
ments will be consolidated, Mr. E. St. John is appointed 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent of this company from 
this date. Communications in relation to passenger business 
should be addressed accordingly. 

‘Mr. Wm, A. Strong is hereby appointed Assisiant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of this company, and Mr. Arthur Tem- 
ple, Chief Clerk General Ticket Department. Appointments 
to take effect from date.” 


Concord.—Mr. J. T. Gordon, Master Mechanic, takes 
charge of the Car Department also, in place of Moses W. 
Dickerman, deceased 


George W. 


Denver Pacific.--The Court has EO 
). M. Edgerton, his 


Clayton, sole Receiver, discharging 
associate. 


Grant _& Dakota,—The directors of this new company are; 
Charles F. Washburn, Charles H. Goodsell, 8. Frogner, A. 
C. Earsley, Charles A. Smith. Office at Herman, Grant 
County, Minn 


Houston & Texas Central,—Mr. E. D. True is appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent, to date from Jan. { 


Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicavo.—The officers are: Presi- 


| dent, A. McCoy, Rensselaer, Ind.; Vice-President, Charles 


Angell, Pittsburgh, Ind. ; Secretary, 8. P. Bushnell; General 
Manager, 8. N. Yeoman; Superintendent. Allen Hegler; As- 
sistant Superintendent and Treasurer, John Millikan: Gen- 
eral Freight and Ticket Agent, David B. Nowels, All the 
oftices but the first two are at Monticello, Ind, 


Kansas Pacific.—Mr, W. C, Clements has been appointed 
Assistant and Acting Auditor. 


Kings County Elevated.—This company was organized in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Jan. 2, by the election of the following 
directors: Hiram G. Bond, J. Eugene Baum, James H. 
Frothingham, Brooklyn; Joseph sof Gay, Nathaniel 8. 
Simpkins, Jr., New York; —— D. Palmer, Orange, N. 
J.: Moses Kimball, Willard T. Sears, Boston; John Wool- 
dredge, Lynn, Mass. The board elected Hiram G, Bond, 
President; James H. Frothingham, Secretary; Willard T. 
Sears, Treasurer. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. Benjamin Reece, 
late Assistant Engineer, has been appointed Engineer of the 
Michigan Southern Division, in place of H Blodgett, 
deceased. The appointment took effect Jan. 1, 


Lehigh Valley.—Mr. Asa P. Blackslee is aopointed Car 
Accountant, in place of John D, Trimmer, resigned. Office 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Mr, Wm. H. Kellogg is appointed Superintendent of the 
Morris Canal (leased by this company), in place of Jacob F. 
Randolph, resigned. Mr. Randolph remains with the com- 
pany as Rea] Estate agent for the canal property. Mr. Kel- 
ogg’s office is at Easton, Pa. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Mr. B. Dunham is appointed 
Superintendent of the South & North Alabama Railroad, 
in place of Robert Meek, resigned. Mr. Dunham has been 
for several years Superintendent of the Montgomery 
& Eufaula. 

Mr. E. Partridge, Roadmaster of the Memphis Line, hav- 
ing resigned, the following appointments took effect Jan. 
1: T. R,. Devereux to be Roadmaster Clarksville Division, 


| from Memphis Junction to Paris, and B. F, Stroud Road- 


| master Memphis Division, from Paris to Memphis, including 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison & Denver.—The tirst board of directors of this 
new company is as follows: A. Barker, F. H. Barnhart, F. 
P. Benjamin, W. C. Don Carlos, W. F. Downs, P. A. Judson, 
A. G. McBride, W. F. 8S. May, Edgar F. Randall, W. E. 
Rowe, A. Saxey, C. J. Watson, James A. Wilson. The com- 
pany is organized in the interest of the Central Branch, 


| elected Wm. E. 
| Clerk and Treasurer. 


Navy Yards. Both roadmasters will report to Mr. James 
Montgomery, Superintendent Memphis Line. 


Lowell & Lawrence.—At the annual meeting, Jan, 6, the 
following directors were chosen: Hocum Hosford, Henry C. 
Howe, John F. Kimball, Wm. E. Livingstone, Joseph Shat- 
tuck, William R. Spaulding, Edward Tucker. The board 
Livingstone, President; F. H. Monroe, 
The road is leased to the Boston & 
Lowell. 




































a pound added to their cost by the ocean transportation. | 
Full rations of flour and bacon for an adult male for a year 
are now carried trom New York to Liverpool for less than $2, 
and at current full rail rates, which are the highest of the year 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & seg see ge the 
recent anual meeting in Bedford, Ind., the foll 
ors were chosen: FE. 8. Alvord, Aquila Jones, Franklin 
Landers, Wm. P. Malott, Wm, Mansur, D. Ricketts, W. O. 
Rockwood, L, L, Eenith, John names, A. £. eee N. W. 
“omi Williams, W. C. Winstanley, F. Wilson. e board elected 
Ont 7 not ane or “i } ef 1 agit a coming | John Thomas, President; W. C. Winstanley, Vice-President 
orward), it would cost but $2.50 more to carry these rations | 54 Treasurer: 8. W. Morgan, Secretary; Francis Wilson, 
for a year from Chicago to New York. For one cent and a | Attorney. 
quarter a day, therefore, the English laborer can have the | Boston & Lowell.—At the annual meetin 
great bulk of his food carried from Chicago to London, some | 1, the old board was reélected as follows: 
3,700 miles. Whatever the railroads and vessels may be | William A. Burke, Thomas Talbot, Edwin Morey, T. Jeffer- 
doing for their owners and the American producers, they °°" Coolidge. 
are certainly making it much easier for the European to get | - Reston, & hy yst Me Yoliou-nss he enamel seontin, o 
| Boston, Jan. |, the lolowling directors Ww : ° . 
rs ange subsiatenen, We now lay down in Liverpool oul Locke, J. A. Williams, Boston; ‘+ “y Dow, Woburn, 
vondon a workman’s stock of bread and meat for a year for | Mass.; S. W. Twombly, Winchester, Mass.; E. J. Crossman, 
about $25—a very full supply for a hearty man whoeats. J. P. Thompson, Lowell, Mass.; J. W. Wright, Nashua, N. H. 
little else, In 1873 the same quantity would have cost! Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—Mr, George 
about $38, and only a year ago it would have cost $34. Tyson has been chosen Presifent, in place of J. W. Brooks, 
American farmers and the carriers are certainly doing their | #04 will have his office at Omaha, Neb. 


part to make it easy to live, providing rations for about 7 cents | Cairo & St, Lowis.—Mr. 8, Young has been appointed 








owing direct- | 


in Boston, Jan. | 
osiah G. Abbott, | 


New Haven & Northampton.—At the annual meeting in 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 1, the old board was reélected, as 
follows; H. G. Knight, Easthampton, Mass.: George J. 
Brush, M. G. Elliott, A. L. Kidston, Daniel Trowbridge, 
| H. M. Welch, Charles N. Yeamans, New Haven, Conn.; G. 
|St. John Sheffield, New York; Wm. Walter Phelps, 
| Teaneck, N. J. The board reélected Charles N. Yeamans, 
| President and Superintendent; G. St. John Sheffield, Vice- 
| President; Edward A. Ray, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford—At the annual meet- 
ing in New Haven, Conn., the old board was reélected, as 
follows : William D. mgs Edward M. Reed, Wilson G. 
Hunt, George N. Miller. Chester W. Chapin, A. R. Van 
| Nest, Henry C. Robinson, E. H. Trowbridge, Nathaniel 
Wheeler, C. M. Pond, Augustus Schell, George H. Watrous. 
| William H. Vanderbilt. 


Northern (New Hampshi. e).—Mr. George W. Nesmith, of 
Franklin, N. H., has been chosen President pro tem., iu p 
of Onslow Stearns, deceased. 


Olean, Bradford & Warren—Mr.,W. L. Baker has been 
appointed Generai Superintendent, with office at Olean, N. 
? in place of J. D. Yeomans, resigned. The office of C.K. 
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Thompson, Auditor, has been removed from Bradford,’ Pa., 
to Olean, N. Y. 


Ontario Southern.—All communications relat to’ the 
business of this road should be addressed to Mr. James E. 
Briggs, General Manager and Treasurer. His office is at 
Newark, Wayne County, New York. 


rintendent of the West Pennsylvania Division, in place of 
Mr. J. McC. Creighton, recently made General nager of 
the Empire Line. Mr. J. B. Hutchinson succeeds Mr. Tay- 
lor as Superintendent of the Lewistown Division. Mr. P. F. 
Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Transportation, will act 
also as Superintendent of the Bedford Division, in place of 
S. M. Prevost, lately transferred to the Middle Division. 

Mr. J. L. Gossler, long agent in New York, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Freight Agent in charge of all 
west-bound freight from New York and New — nd—a 
well earned promotion. His office will remain at No, 435 
Broadway, New York. 


South Carolina,—Mr. George H, Graml is appointed 
Master Car-Builder, with office in Charleston, 8. C. He 
was formerly on the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line. 


Southern Central.—Mr. Dennis O'Neil is appointed Track 
master, until further notice, in place of py rm O'Neil, re- 
signed. 


Springville & Sardinia,—The officers are: Burt Chaffee, 
President; L. M. Cummings, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Offices at Springville, Erie County, N. Y. 


Springfield & Western Missowri.—The officers are: L. H. 
Murray, President; P. F. Galt, Auditor; H. E. Havens, 
Genera] Superintendent. Offices at Springfield, Mo. 


Syracuse, Chenango & New York.—The New York Su- 
preme Court has appointed James J. Belden, Receiver. 


Texas & New Orleans.—Mr, W. H. Master is appointed 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Valley, of Ohio.—Mr. Charles B. Child, heretofore Consult- 
ing Engineer, has been appointed Superintendent of Con- 
struction. He is Chief Engineer of the ietta, Pittsburgh 
& Cleveland road. 


Wisconsin Central.—Mr. T. H. Malone has been appointed 
General Freight Agent, in place of M. H. Riddel, resigned. 
The appointment took effect Jan. 1. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Pullman Palace Car Company has received a cable 
dispatch from Lisbon saying that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has formally turned over to Henry Starring, the com- 
pany’s agent, Charles W. Angell, the defaulter, together 
with the $80,000 in money and securities found in his 
possession. Mr. Starring says that he will take his prisoner 
direct to the United States on a clipper ship, in or to avoid 
complications which might arise by touching at ports of 
other countries. 

—The following circular from the Superintendent of the 
road is dated Jan. 1: ** Adam O'Neill, Esq., after nine years’ 
service as Track Master of the Soutnern Central Railroad, 
for reason of ill health, has resigned his position. I take 
this occason to publicly testify to his ability, trustworthi- 
ness and the faithful performance of all his duties.” 

—Mr. R. D. Everett has resigned his office as Treasurer of 
the Atchison & Nebraska Company, to take a position in 
the banking house of Wm. Hetherington & Co., at Atchison, 


Kan. 





—Mr. W. K. Muir, in retiring from the position of Gen- 
eral Manager of the Canada Southern, issues the following 
circular to the officers and employés of the road: 

“Tn the reorganization of the affairs of this company, on 
and after the lst of January next, it will not be my priv- 
ilege to be associated with you; and in withdrawing from 
the management, 1 beg to express my gratitude to the 
officers and employés with whom I have n so long and so 
pleasantly connected, for their patient and faithful services, 
curs the trying period through which this company has 
passed, 
pee With a fair and increasing business, I earnestly hope 
you will all share in the future success of the company, 
which seems now hopefully secured. 

** Wishing you all the compliments of the season, believe 
me, Your friend and well-wisher, W. K. Murr.” 

Mr. Muir will, for the present, have an_ office in the De- 
troit Savings Bank Building, in Detroit, Mich. 


—Mr. John T, Moody, Superinteupent of the New York & 
New Haven Division of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford road, received from the i of the road on 
Christmas a two-horse carriage with harness and all fittings 
complete. 

—Mr. John A. Rogers, for eight years past Roadmaster of 
the Western Division of the Indianapolis & St. Louis road, 
died recently at his residence in Litchfield, IL 

—Mr. George 8. Brecount, General Agent of the Illinois 
Midland, has resigned, and the office has been abolished. 

—Col. Robert Meek has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the South & North Alabama Division of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

—Mr. E. Partridge has resigned his position as Roadmaster 
of the Memphis Line, Louisville & Nashville road. 

—Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has resigned his posi- 
tion as a government director of the Union Pacific. 

—Mr. Robert L. Harris, Chief Engineer of the Canada 
Central Extension, was presented with a handsome gold- 
headed cane by the engineering staff, at Pembroke, Ont., on 
Christmas Day. It was aecompanied by an illuminated ad- 
dress, expressing the good willand friendship of the givers. 


—Hon. Charles Taylor Sherman, who died in Cleveland, | 


O., Jan, 1, was chiefly known as a lawyer and United States 
District Judge, but years ago he was active in the construc- 
tion of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and the San- 
dusky, Mansfield & Newark roads, and was a director in 
both companies. He was also for four years a government 
director of the Union Pacific. 


—Hon. Julian Hartridge, a prominent lawyer of Savan- | 
nah, Member of Congress from the First District of Georgia, | 


and a director of the Atlantic & Gulf Company, died in 
Washington, Jan. 8, of pneumonia, after a short iliness. 


Buffalo Canal Business in 1878, . 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Dec. 31 says: ‘‘ The 
canal shipments from Buffalo for the season are reported by 
the Canal Collector at 58,788,457 bushel against 44,007,- 
675 last year, and 27,867,194 in 1876. e gain this year, 
it will be seen, is considerably in excess of alt the entire 
movement in the Centennial year. The grain shipmentfrom 
this city by cana] the past season is the largest oa record ; 


, 


but, notwithstanding this, the channel was at no time 
crowded with boats—a fact that indicates what the capa- 
bilities of the Erie Canal mi be were a few needed, and 
comparatively inexpensive improvements made. The toll 
collections at this port the past season were $628,439, or 50 
per cent. in excess of those for 1877, while the clearances 


ear. 

“In face of these results, it may occasion some surprise 
that the average freight rates are not higher. But the fact 
1s, the carriers maintained a very reasonable attitude and 
demanded no more than fairly remunerative rates, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances were. There were daysin which, 
by reason of heavy shipments and a light supply of tonnage, 
the prices might have been pushed-up to twelve or thirteen 
cents, but they were not. In this connection the yarn | 
comparative statement of the highest rate paid on whea 
each year, and the average season-rate on the same cereal 
from Buffalo to New York for a term of years, will be read 
with general interest: 


Highest 


Average 
Years. rate. 


season-rate. 
SE cy h.gee svvec dhe cdbbisen chneaenaanae 24g 14.4 
PA a ss vobiciv cc cccdewe thet wane geWeVeawers 25 15.3 
864 





“The difference between fifteen cents, the rate for 1861, 
and six cents a bushel, the rate for 1878, on the 59,000,000 
bushels shipped by canal last season represents the savin 
that has been effected for one year, by improving cana 
navigation and reducing the rates of tolls.” 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows; 
Year ending Sept. 30: 





Eleven months ending Nov, 30: 
At., Miss. & Ohio., ... $1,575,216 $1,613,030 D, $38,714 2.4 
St. Paul & Sioux 

Nt tle gape 554,615 498,357 1. 56,258 11.3 
Sioux City & St. 

a rey 351,666 3.9,141 LL, 42,525 13.8 

Ten months ending Oct, 31: 


Central, of lowa...... $619,427 $576,132 D. $43,205 7.5 
Net earnings........ 120,247 148,274 D. 28,027 18.0 
Pitts.. ‘litusville & 

Buffalo........ «+++. | TS ai eee ree 

Net earnings........ DET Fokusuneted a. i “deeedors 


Month of September: 
Alabama Great south- 

UE Sintiese.s “pb coiee 

Monti of October: 
Alabama Great South- 


$21,670 $21,470 L, $200 0.9 


Week ending Dec, 28: 


Grand Trunk...... $128,412 $167,019 D. $38,607 23.1 


Provisions. 


The number of hogs packed in the Northwest from Nov. 
1 to Dec. 25 has been, for three years: 

1878, 1877. 1876. 
4,261,080 2,778,965 

The number this year is 53 per cent, greater than last 
vear, and 25 per cent, greater than in 1876, 

Exports of hog oy mora from Nov. 1 to Dec, 28 were 
107, tons in 1878 against 72,041 tons in 1877, showing 
an increase of 35,548 tons, or nearly 50 per cent. 


104,380 tons 
986 tons, or 87 per cent. The Chicago shipments both years, 
therefore, bave been nearly the same as the total exports. 


Northwest. 

The exports of provisions (hog products, fresh and salted 
| beef, tallow, butter and cheese) for the month of November, 
1878, were 63,826 tons, of the aggregate value of $9,678,- 
| 618, Of the total, 76 per cent. of the weight and 78.8 per 
| cent. of the value were from New York, 9 per cent, of the 
| value from Boston, 6.4 
| cent. at Baltimore, and 2.6 
district, including the Gran 
| Mich). 





Bd cent, at Huron (the customs 
Trunk crossing at Fort Gratiot, 


Cotton, 


For the week ending Jan. 8, and the crop-year from Sept. 
1 to Jan. 8 (18 weeks), the Commercial and Financial 
| Chronicle reports as follows, in bales: 
| The receipts at the various markets were: 

879. 1878, 1877. 1876, 1875. 
| Week....... 143,155 165,755 115.268 138,174 82,178 
| 18 weeks... 2,719,291 2,498,670 2,677,331 2,478,860 2,214,307 
| Ofthe week’s eee this year, 331¢ per cent. were at 
| New Orleans, 13.7 at Savannah, 12.4 at Norfolk, and 10 per 
hee at Galveston. 
The exports were : 


1879. 1878. 


. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
3 Serre 95,919 99,260 D. 3,341 3.4 
| 18 weeks.............. 1,450,163 1,219,461 1.230,702 18.9 


| During the first 17 woeks of this crop-year, New Orleans 


were 9,047, or 2,109 more than the number reported last | bush: 
Pennsylvania.—Mr. E. B. Taylor has been appointed Su- | y 


1877-78, 1876-77. Inc. omDec, P.c. 
Chesapeake & Ohio... $1,936,361 $1,702,533  1,.$233,828 13.6 

Expenses............ 1,594,739 = 1,363.225 I.. 231,514 17.0 

Net earnings........ $341,622 $339,308 I. 2314 0.7 

Earnings per mile... 4,455 3,025 IL. 540) 13.6 

Per cent. of exps.... $2.36 80.07 L., 229 29 

Year ending Dec. 31: — 1878. 1877. | 
Central Pacific........ $17,752,363 $17,050,976 1..$701,387 4.1 
Chicago & Alton...... 4,689,820 4,464,343 1.. 225,477 5.1 
Chicago, Mil. & St. 

Rees 8,451,724 8,114,894 D. 336,830 4.2 
Grand Trunk......... 8, 862.327 9.416,878 D. 554,551 59 
Kansas Pacific........ 4,706,569 3,279,710 = 1,. 426,859 13.0 
Mes duce 3.0000 be00'4 5,022,921 4,504,140 1,. 428,781 9.3 


LS 5 ioksdees onssdes $17,201 $24,919 D. 718 31.0 
Grand Trunk. ....... £183,413 £200,746 D. £17,353 8.6 
Net earnings........ 58,054 62,57) D. 3,624 5.8 
Month of November: 
At. & Gt Western..... $336,833 $377.629 D. $40,796 10,8 
At., Miss. & Ohio...... 175,802 161,338 I. 14,554 9.0) 
St. Paul & Sioux 
OPES, 57,584 67,445 D. 9,861 146 
Sioux City & St 
Saas 40,017 49,251 D, 9,234 18.7 
Month of December: 
Central Pacific........ $1,438,000 $1,354,882 I. $83,118 6.1 | 
Chicago & Alton...... 459,249 316,800 1 42,449 1.4 
Chicago & Kastern 
PS RE 63,329 57,336 1 5,993 10.5 | 
Chic,, Mil. & St. Paul. 716,468 669,920 I 46,548 6.9 
i Din dveséieaess 350,546 361,784 D. 1,238 0.3 
Week ending Dec. 27: 
Great Western........ $64,840 $96,447 D. 31,607 32.8 


3,394,022 | 


Chicago ——— of bog products for the same time were | 
n 1878 and 76,396 in 1877, an increase of 27,- | 


It packed both years about 35 per cent. of the total in the | 


r cent. from Philadelphia, 3.2 per | 


receipts were 21.6 per cent. of the whole, its exports 15 per 
cent. of the whole. 
Grain Movement, 


For the week wre se 28, receipts of grain of all kinds 
at rot eight leading Northwestern markets have been, in 
els: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875, 1874. 1873. 
2,548,745 1,528,048 2,452,664 2,093,225 2,147,360 2,697,207 


Receipts for the week last year were ) preety limited by 
west. 





the bad condition of the roads in the Noi 
| The shipments of the above markets for the same week 
were: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
1,149,265 1,099,339 964,795 958,855 799,017 1,123,078 

The shipments of the week this year are thus somewhat 
greater than those of any previous year. 

Receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the same week 
ending Dec. 28 have been: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874, 18733, 
2,569,146 3,561,847 1,882,838 1,630,724 1,464,357 2,005,793 

The receipts of the week this year are the smallest of the 
year, though never equaled in the corresponding week of 
any previous year except 1877. 

Of these receipts, 38.4 per cent, were at New York, 28,6 
at Philadelphia, 19.8 at Itimore, 9 at Boston, 2.5 at New 
Orleans and 1.7 at Portland, The —— received at New 
York has been smaller but twice this year and the propor- 
tion but three times this vear. 

Buffalo grain receipts for the year ending Dec. 81 were: 

rt 


1878, 1877. Increase, P. c, 
Flour, barrels.......... 1,891,248 1,704,128 187,125 11.0 
Grain, bushels.......... 107,609,743 77,557,582 90,052,161 38.7 


Total, bushels. ...117,065,983 86,078,107 30,987,786 30.0 
Per cent. by rail........ 28.6 24.3 4.3 


Shipments eastward of grain received by lake were: 








1878. 1877. Increase. P. «. 

By rail, bushels.,...... 19,136,668 14,410,885 4,725,783 32.8 
Scns bene, 6.04 58,788,457 44,007,675 14,780,782 33.6 
ee ee 7,925,125 58,418.560 19,506,505 33.4 

Per cent, by rail........ 24.6 i il ate Shi 


The canal opened April 15 in 1878, and May 8 mm 1877. 
Baltimore grain receipts for the year ending Dec, 81 were: 












1878. 1877 Inc. or Dec. Pe. 
Flour, barrels........ 1,426,231 ¢ . 170,065 144 
Wheat, bushels..... . 22,017,120 7 1.14,733,563 202.3 
Riss stea toatcrreae 17,907,108 2: . 5,315,048 22.9 
GG e's Ss Zepines . 1,052,046 230.658 20.5 





Total grain..... 40,976,274 31,318,101 L. 9.6598,173 40.8 
Total, flour reduced 


to wheat............ 48,107,420 37,558,031 1,,10,553,4908 28,1 


| Exports for 1878 were 590,320 barrels flour, 19,575,781 
| bushels wheat and 16,978,538 bushels corn, 


Pittsburgh tron Trafiic. 


Receipts of iron in all forms and of iron ore at Pittsburgh 
| for four years past have been as follows, in tons: 
| 1878, 1877. 1876. 1875. 
| Pig or raw iron......... 108,680 190,885 177,833 173,842 
Scrap, wrought and 
ns orepaaeenacenahes: * Gee 39,913 35,066 53,286 
Blooms, billets and 
S MOOR, 6 csc000 cxte 10,148 6,318 10,045 7,850 
Total iron......... 242,200 287,116 224,441 255,008 
WOR OOO. di foc0s. sd cesir 231.780 105 505 173,552 175,506 


Total iron and ore. 474,029 432,711 397.006 410,604 
The statement does not include spiegeleisen received by 
the steel works, which is comparatively small in amount, 


Coal Movement, 


Reports of coal tonnages so far as received for the year 
are given below, the tonnage in each case being only that 
originating on the line to which it is credited; ? 


Anthracite: 1878. 1877. Inc, or Dee. P. ec. 
Philadelphia & Read- 
ing... ’ .... 5,083,037 6,854,105 D. 1,750,258 25.6 





Northern Central, 
| Shamokin Div, and 
| Summit Brvh RR 813,158 691,342 LL. 121,816 17.6 


| Sunbury, Hazleton & 
| Wilkesbarre....... 38,277 34,473 OL. 3804 110 
Pennsylvania Goud. 347,500 $40,231 sO. 7,368 2.2 


| Central of N. J., 

Lehigh Div........ 2,545,721 2,846,848 D. 501,127 17.6 
| Lehigh Valley...... 3,243,871 4.272.272 D. 1,028,401 24.1 
| Penn, & New York. 31,186 42,618 D. 11,452 26.8 


Delaware, Lacka. & 
| Western.... 2,147,358 2,057,524 1. 89,834 44 


| Del. & Hudson Canal 
‘ 


oe soe seoee MReEeOe 1,929,248 1.. 207,054 10.8 
Pennsylvania Coal 

CDs v.05 sc cgavceccsse 905,662 1,064,583 D. 158,021 14.9 
State Line & Sulli- 

Wesencrecevades ‘ 36,744 21,605 I, 15,139 70,1 


Total anthracite, 17,130,715 20,134,039 D, 3,v04,224 14.0 
Semi-bituminous: 

Cumberland, alllines 1,633,824 
| Huntingdon & Broad 

ED cudvcverces cans 150,228 140,143 LL. 10,080 7,2 

| Tyrone & Clearfiéld, 1,290,551 1,372,153 D. 81,602 5.9 


1,532,730 1. 101,004 6.6 





Total semi-bitu- 


minous........ 3,074,598 3,045,026 L.. 20,572 1.0 
Bituminous: 
| | 305.9015 336,009 D. 80,004 9.0 


The Pennsylvania Railroad rae still lack the closing 
weeks of the year. The annu.!l reports of the anthracite 
| companies may make some changes in the figures above, 
but they will be very slight. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
| road for the year was as follows: 
| 1878 1877. Inc, or Dec, P. c. 
50,22. 140,143 1.; 10,080 7.2 
187,488 D, 23,804 12.7 
NO ke 313,817 327,631 «=D. 1881442 
The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
| Pennsylvania Railroad, for the year just closed was as fol- 
| lows: 
1878. 1877. Ine. or Dee. PL 
Coal Portfor shipment.. 14,233 60,690 D. 46,457 76.5 
| South Amboy for ship- 


Broad Top..... 
|, Cumberland 





|_ ment ................. 430,678 664,515  D. 133,037 = 23.7 
| Local distribution on 
yy 199,657 206,522 D. 6,865 3.3 
Company’s use on N. J. 
| Sn <anaee teeta 84,333 71,904 I. 12,420 17.3 
MG ‘wa cosnaeedon 728.801 903,63) D 174,830 19.3 


Of the total last year 573,757 tons were from the Lehigh 
and 155,044 tons from the Wyoming Region, against 645, 
950 tons Lehigh and 204,681 tons W yoming in 1 7. 

| Ina letter to Chief Engineer Whiting, of the Philadelphia 
| & Reading Coal & Llron Company, President Gowen says: 
| * You can announce to your men that the rate of wages to 
| be paid by the company in 1879 will be determined by the 
| price of coal aud governed by a minimum established by thi 
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rate of freight and tolls pancory A 
further say that the = or steady work is better then | 
it ever was before, and amale patoee of coal and rates of | 
freight and tolls will undou' ly be lower than they were | 
last year, we will agree that no matter how low either may 

go, rate of ‘— the year shall never be less 

than 20 per cent. below the We expect to continue | 
our collieries at work. The railroad company has agreed to | 


such a 8 scale of tolls and freight charges as will un- | 
doubtedly e' the individual coal operators also to keep | 
steadily at work.” 


The division of the Cumberland coal traffic for the year 
has been as follows: 





1878. 1877. Inc. or Dee, P.c. | 

Baltimore Ly a R.R = 895,563 795,923 L, 99,640 12.5 
reasay ively to Y 145,864 170,874 D. 25,010 146 
Chesapeak: } 
"Sankt iedamnp abedied tom 609,205 582,740 LL, 26465 4.5 
TORE 660 hie 1,650,632 1,549,537 LL. 101,005 6,5. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has secured the largest part of the 
increased business, The canal, however, lost something by 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Directors’ Responsibility to Stockholders, 

The suit of J. Marcus Boorman and another against An- | 
drew Pearce and others, in counection with certain financial | 
operationsof the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, came before | 
Judge Van Hoesen, Jan. 6, in the Court of Common Pleas, | 
in New York City, on a motion to examine the defendants. | 
In deciding it, J udge Van Hoesen says: ‘‘ Where the papers | 

resent ounds for believing that « railway company | 
has been wrecked, the widest scope should be given to stock- | 
holders who are attempting to unearth the frauds committed | 
by the faithless directors. If the directors of the Pacific 
Railroud a did fraudulently issue bonds, and fraudu- 
lently disposed of them,they are answerab!e to the company or | 
to the stockholders. If a dividend was declared by the com- | 
pany the olders become entitled to it, and may main- | 
tain an action for and against the company. If the di-| 
rectors wrongfully divide the yo ere faisely pretending 
that in doing so they are paying dividends that have been 
earned, they are answerable tor that act, and a stockholder 
any aggrioved bringing his action in proper form, or with | 
the righ’ champion the cause of the corporation, will be 
entitled to ali the advantages which an examination before 
trial, of the delinquent directors, will afford him.” 

If frauds have been committed, he holds that the sale of 
the road under foreclosure will not bar this action, but ex- 
oo affidavits he decides that they do not make out 
any such case; they do not charge even by implication a 
breach of duty, so the order made for the examination 
of the defendants must be vacated. 


Mortgagee in Possession Liable for Damages. 

In the State against the European & North American 
Company, suit was brought under the statute making a rail- 
road company, by whose negligence any person is killed 
liable to a penalty recoverable by indictment to the use of | 
his next of kin. ‘The Supreme Court of Maine held that a | 
company w mortgaged its road was not indictable | 
under the statute for the negligence of the servants of the’ 
mortgagee in possession and working the road. 


Tickets Good Only One Way. 

In Keeley against the Boston & Maine Company, the | 
Maine Supreme Court held that a ticket from Portland to | 
Boston was not good for a ride from Boston to Portland. 


Negligence Not Presumed, 

In McLaren against the Indianapolis & Vincences Com- 
pany, the Indiana Supreme Court refused a new trial, hold- 
ing as follows: ° 

. This court will not, as a general rule, disturb the ver- 
dict of a a jury upon the weight of the evidence when the evi- | 
dence fairly tends to prove every fact, the existence of | 
which was necessary to justify the verdict, No case in this | 
court enunciates a rent rule from this. 

2. In an action nst a railroad company to recover | 
damages for the ki ing of a person, if the desceased was 
guilty of negligence the plaintiff could recover only by | 
proving that the killing was willfully done. In this case {t | 
was the duty of the deceased to step off the railroad track ; | 
he could see his danger and had the ability to yet off the 
track at will. The presumption was that he would leave the 
track at the last moment, at least, before being struck, and 
it is the law that those in ch of the train had a right to 
act sin that presumption till it might be too late to avoid 
contact, 


Mortgages and Equipment Liens. 
In the United States Supreme Court, Jan. 7, arguments 


breaks in navigation, 





| 





were heard in the three cases of Huidekoper against the 
Hinkley Locomotive Works, Fosdick against the Southwest- 
ern Car Co., and Fosdick against Schall. The three cases all 


spring oat of the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes foreclosure | 
suit and all involve a very important question, whether a 

court of equity, before which a foreclosure suit is tried, 
has discretionary power, without the consent of parties in 
interest, to appropriate any of the proceeds of the sale of 
the mor perty to payment of unsecured debt ex- 
isting whea a re-eiver is appointed, instead of first satisfy- 
ing the claims under the mortgage. On the part of the ap- 
pellants it is claimed that a court has no power to apply any | 
of the D reagent + of thesale to payment for equipment bought 
atter the mortszagehad becom» a lien upon the road, thereby 
defeating tbe prosiy of the mortgage, For the appellees it 
is argued that the pouee of the property by th» court 
through a receiver changes no right of ownership in any part 
of the property, and that a contract for conditional 
equipment to a railroad company, by which the company re- 
ceives possession while the title remains in the conditional 
vendor, is a continuing contract binding upon both the com- | 
pany and the receiver. The decisions in these suits will 

affect a great number of cases. 





e of 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


fron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Edgar Thomson Steel Co. has a contract for 5,000 
tons of rails for the Northern Pacific. 

The St. Albans (Vt.) Lron Co. has started up its rolling 
mill, the creditors having given their consent, to fill an order 
for rails for a Massachusetts road. 

The copartnership heretofore existing between William R. | 
Nichols and Charles W. Pickering, under the firm of 
Nichols, Pickering & Co., is dissolved by mutual consent. 
he business of the late firm will be settled by Chas. W. 
nt who is authorized to sign the firm name in liquid- 
ation. 1 - 

Charles W. Pickering will continue the manufacture of 
railway springs, under the firm name of Charles W. Picker- 
ing & Uo., at the old works, hteenth street and Pennsy!- 
vania avenue, Philadelphia. os. Nichols will continue to 
ones the works as heretotore. 

he Vulean Iron Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., are ruti- 








Regi a oe 
as it was in 1878, You can | 


| vator a five-ply belt 4 ft. wide and 260 ft. long. 


‘and most 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


ning steadily, making light iron rails, rail fastenings, bolts, | 
forgings and nails. 

The ennessee [ron & Steel Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
running steadily on light iron rails and merchant bar. 

The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Co. recently em- 
ployed Mr. 8. Sjoberg, a competent mining engineer, to 
make an examination of the country along the line of the 
road. He has discovered several deposits of coal and of 
high-grade iron ore, some of which, however, are at a dis- 
tance from the road. 

Fox River Furnace, at Depere, Wis., went into blast 
Dec. 20. 

The First National Furnace, at Depere, Wis., was sold 
recently at assignee’s sale, and bought for $27,500 by Henry 
D. Smith, of Appleton, Wis., who will keep it running. 

Pennsylvania Furnace, in Greenup County, Ky., made, in 
its last run of 206 days, 2,050 tons of pig-iron, using an av- 
erage of 2.95 tons ore and 156 bushels charcoal to the ton of 
iron. 

The Boston Belting Co. has just completed for a grain ele- 
It required 
578 yards of duck and 1,425 lbs, of rubber, and weighed 
2,533 Ibs. 

The Atlas Works, Pittsburgh, bave just completed for 
Park, Brother & Co. a shear capable of cutting six-inch 
iron. 

The Edgar Thomson Steel Works, near Pittsburgh, are 
putting up the first of their three new blast-furnaces, The 
three are to have a capacity of 2,500 tons of pig-iron per 
week, 

D. Conolly, of the Cleveland (O.) Steam Boiler Works, has 
just finished four boilers, 8 ft. 6 in. diameter, and 20 ft. long, 
for the city water-works 

Katahdin Furnace. the only one in Maine, went into blast 
last month. It is a charcoal furnace. 

The worksof H. Blandy & Co,, at Newark, 9., which have 
been closed since the fall of 1875, started up Jan. 1, on full 
time, on the contract for furnishing the castings required 
for the United States Custom House and Post Office in 
Chicago, The firm has until May 1, 1879, to finish the con- 
tract, and will employ about 150 men during that time. 

J. Dutton Steele & Son, founders and machinists, have 
leased the old machine and blacksmith shop buildings of the 
Philadelvhia & Reading Company at Pottstown, Pa. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, is about to 
establish extensive machine and repair shops at Pottsville, 
Pa., where its colliery work will be done. 

Bridge Notes. 

Cofrode & Sayler are enlarging their Philadelphia Bridge 
Works, at Pottstown, Pa., having several large orders to fill. 

Clarke, Reeves & Co., at Phoenixville, Pa., recently 
completed an iron highway bridge of 250 ft. span, over 
Grand River at Brantford, Ont. 

Mr. Daniel Reeves succeeds his father, the late Samuel J. 
Reeves, as President of the Phoenix Iron Co, 

The sale of the tools and property of the Watson Manu- 
facturing Company began Jan. 7, at the works in Paterson, 
N. J., under the direction of Watts Cooke, Receiver. 

The contract for the Fort Snelling bridge, at St. Paul 
Minn., is to be awarded to H. E, Horton & Co., of St. Paul, 
for $44,325. There were 17 bidders and 31 planspresented, 
the highest bid being $69,000, and the lowest $39,444. The 
plan has still to be approved by the Secretary of War. There 
were six bids lower than the one approved. ; 

The American Bridge Co., of Chicago, is building a bridge 
over the North Branch of the Chicago River at Kiuzie street 
in Chicago, for the Chicago & Northwestern road. It will 
have a draw-span 134 ft. long, and two fixed spans of 80 ft. 


| each. 


Spikes. 


It is said there is one brakeman on the Delaware Division 
who never goes inside of the caboose unless for some busi- | 
ness. He has two buffalo robes sewed together, and when 
he gets on his traiu he uses these and remains on top of the 
cars from one end of the division to the other.—Port Jervis 
Gazette. 

A Chicago genius is said to have patented an application 
of the locomotive sand-box for pedestrians. Itis to be 
laced inside the trowsers leg for or fastened to the for 
dice, and when the walker comes to a slippery place all he 
has to dois to pull a cord, sand his track and pass over 
safely. 

A Historical Note. 

Thirty years ago last Saturday the first passenger train 
was run over the New York & New Haven road. Mr. Ju- 
lius B. Hawley, of Stepney Depot, was the engineer and 
also Master Mechanic of the road. The distance run was 
from New York to New Haven, Bills were extensively cir- 
culated about New York the day before leaving, stating the 
departure of a train tor Boston at 830 next nor yn Con- 
nection was made at New Haven via Hartford for Boston. 
Thirty-nine years ago to-morrow the Housatonic Railroad 
was completed as far as Stepney anda ‘ construction train ” 
was run that distance. Mr. Hawley was interested in this 
road also, being then employed as fireman. He afterward 
became engineer on the same road. The yorsins train was 
obliged at tne close of each day to return to Bridgeport. In 
returning to the city that day they became stuck at the grade 
by Fairchild’s crossing, above North Bridgeport, and were 
unable in consequence of snow and ice to push the cars over, 
Wood and water gave out and the train was abandoned for 
the night. Next day wood was carted up from Bridgeport 
and water carried by pailfuls from a house adjoining 
and once more the engine was ready for work and the train 
got in motion.—Bridgeport (Conn,) Standard, Dee, 31. 





A Big Locomotive. 

A huge specimen of locomotive art passed through here 
yesterday towed by other locomotives, on its way to the Far 
West. It isa monster tank engine for the New Mexican & 
Southern Pacific Railroad (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 
and which is specially intended to work on a long heavy 
grade at a point on the Rocky Mountains. It is the largest 
werful locomotive engine ever built in this 
country. It is a 10-wheel tank engine of consolidated pat- 
tern, having eight driving-wheels and a pony (two-wheel) 
truck. The cylinders measure 20 by 26 inches, and the 
driving-wheels are but 42 inches diameter. The boiler is 
enormous, being straight, 58 inches in diameter. It has 213 
tubes, each over 11 feet long. The fire-box is about 10 feet 
long. A water-tank, almost the entire length of the 
boiler, rests on top of the engine, and when filled 
with water will add considerably to the weight. The 
truck wheels are 30 inches in diameter, and are of paper, 
with steel tires, similar to those now being used so exten- 
sively under the Pullman sleeping-cars and on the Metropol- 
itan Elevated Railroad, New York. This engine, when in 
working order, will weigh 118,000 pounds. The great 
weight and size of the boiler and the small driving-wheels | 
combined, form a tremendous pow’r, well suited to the 
work the engine has to perform. The eight driving-wheels | 
are merely to distribute the weight, for if the weight rested | 
on but four, no track ever laid could withstand the pressure. | 
The weight is so great that the Western railroads over | 
which it must pass will not permit it to go over bridges, so | 
it ‘will have to be’ taken to pieces and carried over in sec- | 
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tions. It 


over all the bridges of the Pennsylvania 
_— without being dismantled.—Pittsburgh Telegraph, 
Jec, 28, 


A Narrow Escape. 

A narrow escape was made the other day by a young en- 
gineer. Ed. Maher was put with the regular passenger en- 
zineer to make the run from Altoona to Pittsburgh. At 
Millwood, near Derry station, there is a coal trestle and an 
iron apron hung with chains, upon which the coal is slid into 
the tender when a stop is made there. By some unexplained 
accident, this apron, which is drawn up after the coal has 
been put in the tender, slipped down, and, projecting out 
some three feet, was just in position to cut the cab off the 
engine, sweep the engineer from his seat, and then, striking 
the solid end of the express car, it would be doubled up. The 
engineer discovered the iron in time to push in the throttie and 
jump with Ed. Maher in his arms to the floor in front of the 
fire-box. The iron crashed through the cab, tore it com- 
pletely off the engine, the two engineers rising to their feet 
20th fell over off the engine, which was all this time slowing 
up. They rolled off and the train went by, stopping a few 
lengths ahead of them. They scrambled up and got aboard 
before the conductor knew there was anything the matter. 
The necessity of an engineer keeping a constant look out 
never could have been more forcibly illustrated than in that 
instance. The escape of young Maher and the engineer was 
about as close onl narrow as men generally make. A 
second more and the two of them would have en dashed 
to pieces,— Pittsburgh Telegraph, Jan. 4. 

The Truthful Baggage-Master, 

I left Lancaster at midnight to hurry through to North 
Attleboro, Mass., by the next night. I checked my valises. 
They had to be re-checked at New York, and they were 
re-checked. And right here permit me to make a statement. 

The baggage-man who was on duty at the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford baggage-room at eight o’clock on 
the morning of Saturday, Dec, 21, 1878, will deceive passen- 
gers. He lied to me. 

[saw the baggage re-checked, and got the checks in my 
hand. Then I said: 

** You'll get it on this 8:05 train?’ 

‘* No,” the baggage-man said; ‘1 can’t.” 

“Then,” I wailed, ‘give it to me; I can carry it, and I 
must have it on this train.” For it was only heavy hand- 
baggage. 

But the baggage-man would not. 
lously. 

‘* No, if you can get on that train your baggage will be 
ou before you are.”’ 

“Sure 7” I asked anxiously, for [had my misgivings. 

* Yes,” he insisted ‘‘I can get the baggage on before you 
can get on.” 

** All right,” I shouted, ‘‘ don’t fail me, now.” 

[ got on the train and sat down. I got up and went out 
on the platform and looked for the baggage-man. Over all 
the wide expanse of platform he wasnot visible. I thought 
he wag either terribly slow or had been marvelously rapid. 
The train pulled cut. 

*{That baggage man, after [ had left him, sat down and played 
a couple of games of checkers on atrunk. Then I think he 
went to sleep. Then, I believe, he awoke, rubbed his eyes, 
looked at my valises, kicked them to see if there was any- 
thing in them that would break, and said dreamily and 


He only said incredu- 


| Richard Grant White-ly: 


‘* There’s that feller’s t 
Providence on the 8:05.’ 

Measureless liar. By his wicked deceit he sent me to 
North Attleboro, with just about as much of a wardrobe as 
a tramp. And I never got my baggage till the Monday 
morning following. Wy did he lie tome? Why didn’t he 
give me my baggage when he knew in his vicious, depraved, 
prevaricating heart that he wasn’t going to try to get my 
baggage on that train’ We do these things better in the 
West. Why, on the old reliable Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, from the time the first spike was driven, 
there never was a piece of baggage lost or left, there was 
never a passenger misled or deceived, there never was a train 
reached a station off schedule time but one, and it came in 
10 seconds ahead, and since Potter has been Superintendent, 
a man’s baggage always gets to the hotel thirty minutes 
ahead of him, and spreads out his clean linen to air for him. 
—Burlington Hawkeye Correspondence. 
A Future Railroad Man. 

A few nights since, when the Kansas Pacific train was 
making lightning time across the plains in the direction of 
Denver, the emigrant car was occupied by a solifary woman 
and three little tow-headed children. In occasionally passing 
through, the conductor had observed that the passenger was 
apparently very uneasy, and frequently inquired how long it 
would be before they reached their destination, but he gave 
the matter little attention, naturally apes it was merely 
the dutgrowth of female impatience. What was his sur- 
prise then, when, on going back into the car a few hours 
afterward, to have his ears assailed by the loud shrieks of a 
new-born infant, and to see the mother evidently equal to 
the situation, and giving to this addition to her family the 
attention which the circumstances required. 

‘*Why, great heavens!” exclaimed the conductor, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter here ?” 

‘* Nothing at all—the matter’s all over,” replied the woman, 
a wintry smile playing around her pale lips. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that child has just been 
born ?” 

“Well, no; not exactly. It’s something like an hour old,” 
and the happy mother dexterously invested it in a bit of 
ragged calico, which she had been smoothing out for the pur- 
sO8e, 

“But don’t you need some help—some attention—the pres- 
ence of some female?” stammered the bewildered official. 
‘‘T never heard of anything like this before.” 

* Oh, no; it’s all right now. I’m getting along splendidly.” 

The conductor beat a hasty retreat, and, having fished up 
an old woman in some other part of the train, sent ber in 
to attend to his self-reliant passenger. An hour or two 
afterward he gave her another call, and found the lady se- 
rene and happy. 

‘* How’s that youngster getting along?” he asked. 

“ First rate,” replied the smiling mother. “TI say, conduc- 
tor, this is rather a fast boy, aint he ?” 

‘*T should say he was—he came into the world at the rate 
of #20 miles an hour.” 

*T'm going to make a railroad man of him.” 

‘* It’s a good idea.” 

The conductor looked a little embarrassed for. a moment, 
and then felt nervously in his pocket and produced a $10 bill. 

** Madam, just take that rat buy this boy an outfit, and, 


aggage that wanted ’em to go to 


| when he gets big enough, dispatch him by express to my 


train. Ill make a railroad man of him if there’s anything 
in birth,” and, with his politest bow, the conductor took his 
leave. Ina few minutes the train reached its destination, 
and the woman, with her baby, disappeared in the throb- 
bing life and bustle of the city.—Denver (Col.) News, 
A Faithful Watchman. 

On the 11th inst., Thomas Hassett, 87 years of age, and 
for twenty years the watchman at Coleman’s tunnel and 
Cowpasture bridge, on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, in 
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Alleghany County, died. He had never failed in this time 
to walk his beat through the tunnel and across the bri 
save once, and that was when the Federal cavalry burnt 
bridge, though the faithful employé stood at his post even 
while this was done and then walked the tunnel until the 
bridge was rebuilt. He was a native of County Clare, Ire- 
land.—Staunton (Va.) Vindicator. 

A Singular Accident. 

A pecuhar incident was occasioned by the severe wind 
storm last Saturday evening, near Colfax station, on the 
West Pennsylvania Railroad. The wind blew down a tele- 
graph pole, which fell directly in front of a train that was 
sassing at the time, doing much damage to the headlight. 
Rowellie? one of the wires became attached to the whistle 
cord, and the engineer was no doubt greatly astonished 
when the whistle emitted a hearty response to the jerk of 
the wire, and then as quickly subsided as the pole and wire 
was thrown to one side and the train continued on its jour- 
ney.—Fittsburgh Telegraph, Dec, 238. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison & Denver.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation in Kansas to build two lines from Cawker 
City westward to the Colorado line, one to follow the North 
and the other the South Fork of Solomon River. Each line 
is about 200 lines long. The capital stock is to be $6,000,- 
000. The organization is in the interest of the Central 
Branch Company. : 


Atchison & Nebraska.—Chief Engineer Giddings is 
making preliminary surveys for an extension from Lincoln, 
Neb., northwest to Columbus on the Union Pacific, a distance 
of about 55 miles. 


Baltimore & Delta.—At a mecting of the board last 
week the contract with John Hough, of Baltimore, for the 
grading, masonry and trestling of that portion of the road 
between the Great Gunpowder River and Delta was duly 
ratified. A call was ordered for the payment of the remain- 
ing installments due the company on the stock subscriptions. 
The President was authorized to advertise for proposals for 
furnishing 140,000 cross-ties, and.the Chief En neer was 
directed to divide that — of the road let to Mr. Hough 
into three divisions, and to have work progress as nearly as 
possible with equal rapidity on each division. Several ad- 
ditional releases for right of way were reported, and it was 
stated that very few now remain to be taken on the entire 
line from Delta to Baltimore. 


Baltimore & Hanover.—Grading is still in progress, 
but track-laying has has been stopped on account of the 
weather. The grading jis all finished from the junction with 
the Bachman Valley road at Black Rock, Md., southward 12 
miles to a point one mile beyond Hampstead, and the rails 
are down for eight miles. The whole length of the road, 
from Black Rock to the Western Maryland junction, near 
Reisterstown, is about 20 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This commany, is building a large 
ice-house at Bellaire, V., which will be filled with ice from 
the Ohio River for the supply of the refrigerator cars next 
summer. 

Boston & Lowell.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Jan. 1, the stockholders voted to approve the extended lease 
of the Salem & Lowell road, It was alsoresolved to instruct 
the directors to procure the necessary act to authorize the 
consolidation of the Salem & Lowell and the Lowell & Law- 
rence with this company. 

Cayuga Southern,.—This road, which runs from Cayuga, 
N. Y., to Ithaca along the shore of Cayuga Lake, was almost 
destroyed by the storms of last month. Trains are now run- 
ning from Cayuga to Aurora, 12 miles, but the remaining 
26 miles cannot be rebuilt until the snow goes off. 


Cheraw & Chester..—This company has on the exten- 
sion of its road from Cedar Shoals, the present terminus, to 
Lancaster, 8. C., a bridge to build across a stream 200 feet 
wide, and 57 feet high. The President, W. H. Hardin, whose 
address is at Chester, 8. C., invites correspondence with 
bridge-builders. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Notice is given that the stock 
of the new company is now ready for issue, and persons en- 
titled to certificates are requested to apply at the company’s 
office, No. 9 Nassau street, New York, for the same. Under 
the agreement of reorganization the new stock is issued as 
follows : 

First preferred stock to the amount of the unpaid coupons 
on the 6 per cent. bonds up to July 1, 1878. 

Second preferred stock to the amount of the unpaid cou- 
pons and 16% “g cent. of the principal of the 7 per cent. 
mortgage bonds. 

Common stock to the amount of the unsecured claims 
held Oct. 1, 1873. Also to the holders of common stock of 
the old company, a pro rata share of the stock remaining 
after distributing the amount apportioned to holders of un- 
secured claims. 

Certificates are issued only to those holders of the old 
stock and bonds who joined in the agreement and deposited 
their securities. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Bulletins are posted 
in the shops and offices, bearing date of Dec. 4, giving notice 
that, by order of the Executive Committee, all employés of 
the company outside of Chicago will hereafter be paid in 
checks on the Treasurer. This order includes engineers, fire- 
men, train-men, track-men and shop men. 

The Creston & Northern Branch is now opened to Green- 
field in Adair County, Ia., three miles beyond the late ter- 
minus at Fontanelle, and 23 miles from Creston. 


Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the reorganization of this company 
by the bondholders who bought the road at foreclosure sale. 
The name of the new company is to be the Chicago & West- 
ern Michigan. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. — The United 
States Circuit Court in Chicago, Jan. 2, © an order di- 
recting Receiver Hinckley to file within six days a report 
showing all money received and paid out by him since the 
date of his last report; also to show cause at the same time 
why he should not be ordered to pay into Court the sum of 
$14,987.66 and interest, found to be due the Chicago & Tlli- 
nois River road by a previous order. 


Cincinnati Southern.—In view of the delay caused b 


lowed to the contractors, R. G. Huston & Co., to complete 
the road to Chattanooga, until Dec. 10. 


Columbus & Maysville.—This company reports gradin; 
completed on the section of 19 miles from the Cincmna 


Eastern at Sardinia, O., north by east to Hillsboro, and | W: 


track laid for 13 miles, The road is of 3-ft. gauge. 


Connecticut Valley.—The time allowed for redemption 
will expire Jan. 9, and it is understood that proceedings to 
complete the foreclosure of the first mortgage wiil be begun 
at once. It is stated that the bondholders have arranged to 
buy the road and organize a new company, issuing stock for 


_ Cine | voted by the city, on the ground that the road was not fin- 
litigation, the trustees have resolved to extend the time al- | 


the present bonds. The road extends from Hartford to Say- 

brook, 461¢ miles, and has been for some time in charge of 

—— ‘Treasurer of Connecticut as trustee for the bond- 
olders 


Cumberland, Moorefield & Petersburg.—Thiscom- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from Cumber- 
, Md., south by west, to Petersburg, W. Va., about 55 
miles, by way of Frankfort, Headsburg and Moorefield. 
The capital stock is to be $2,000,000 and the principal office | 
at Cumberland, Md. 


Cumberland & Ohio, Southern Division.—On the 
section which the Louisville & Nashville Company is build- 
ing as lessee, from Lebanon, Ky., to Greensburg, 31.5 miles, 
track is laid from Lebanon five miles to Rolling Fork bridge, 
and the bridge is done. Work cannot advance very fast, 
however, although about 15 miles more are ded, as the 
bridging over the ravines on Muldraugh’s Hill will be very 
heavy and will be of wrought-iron. The track is not ex- 
pected to reach the top of the hill before May next. 


Dalhousie Branch,--An effort is being made to build 
this road from the Intercolonial at the crossing of the Resti- 
gouche to the town of Dalhousie, N. B., a distance of 6° 
miles. The local government will give a subsidy of $5,000 
per mile, and it is thought that the Dominion government 
will give the rails. 


Denver Pacific.—A dispatch from Denver, Col., Jan. 7, 
says: ‘In the United States Circuit Court to-day Judge 
Hallett refused to grant the petition of A.G. Dulman and 
John Evans, trustees for the bondholders, that the Denver 
Pacific road be turned over to them, He also discharged D. 
M. Edgerton, one of the Receivers, retaining George W. 
Clayton as the sole Receiver.” 


Denver, South Park & Pacific.—A report comes from 
Boston that the Atchison, Topeka ¢: Santa Fe has bought 
this road, now pees gy nearly 70 miles from Denver, and 
has agreed to complete it to Leadville by Aug. 1. It has 
also been reported that the Union Pacific had secured con- 
trol of the road, which seems more likely. 


Grant & Dakota.—This com y has been organized 
to build a railroad from the St. Paul & Pacitic at Hermun, 
Grant County, Minn., westward to the Dakota line, about 
25 miles. The capital stock is fixed at $200,000 and bonded 
debt at $4,000 per mile. 


Gray's Peak, Snake River & Leadville.—This com- 
pany has been organized in the interest of the Colorado 
Central to build a railroad from Georgetown, Col., to Lead- 
ville, by way of Clear Creek, Saline Gulch, Loveland Pass 
and Snake River. 


Houston, Kast & West Texas.—This road is now fin- 
ished for 50 miles eastward from Houston, Tex., and is to 
be done to the Trinity River, 61 miles, by May 1. Pro- 
posals are now being solicited to build 75 miles more, 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—Receiver 
Wright reports for November as follows: 


DE ME, Rencencccsbodenhectdsebedgnceandansase Ghee 72,441.56 
NN le.on0.09:0 s0be ePhgddeen.ceed Heheteheeoratosnss ten 184,241.87 
melee Searls | Ptnh rail) Ste kee ie $256,683.43 
SEEN, cab cccccccccsccsncarVenesteeterauree She 198,820.55 
RNG, OO. Bhs oa:c ss 15nd Gdiowicdeday oadseneneis $57,862.88 


The disbursements were $14,578.68 greater than the re- 
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company hopes to have it done to Waynesboroby February. 


New Haven & Northampton,.—At the annual meeting 
in New Haven, Conn., Jan. 1, the stockholders voted to 
guarantee $60,000 bonds of the leased Holyoke & Wertfield 
road, issued to build the extension of that road in and 
around the city of Holyoke, Mass. 


New York Elevated,—The following statement is made 
of the number of passengers carried pam om the year 1878: 
First quarter, 982,581; second quarter, 968,838 ; third quar- 
tes, 2.675,107; fourth quarter, 6,088,104; total for the year, 
10,679,625, The great increase toward the last of the year 
was due to the opening of the East Side Line. 


New York & Greenwood Lake.—The time in 
which holders of Montclair & Greenwood Lake bonds may 
yy in their assessments and join in the new organization, 

as been extended to Feb. 1. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. Goodwin, 
the annual disturber of the stockholders’ meeting of this 
company, found an assistant this year in Mr. Buckley, of 
Southport, Conn., who offered a resolution instructing the 
directors to reduce passenger fares to two cents per mile; 
also that no money be expended in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Goodwin offered a resolution that two trains be 
run each way daily at two cents per mile fare. Both were 
postponed indefinitely. 


Northern Pacific,—The contract for grading and a 
ing for 100 miles westward from the present terminus at B 
marck, Dakota, has been let to Walker & Clark, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. They are to do all the work, the company fur- 
nishing ties, rails and ee and are to have it finished 
by Nov. 1, 1879. The rails will be furnished by the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Company. 


Ottawa & Burlington.—This company is trying to 
secure local aid fur a line from Paola, Kan,, the terminus of 
the Usage Division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, west to 
Ottawa, about 25 miles. 


Pennsylvania.—The Columbia & Port Deposit road is 
detached from the Philadelphia Division, and will hereafter 
be included in the Frederick Division. 


Railroads in the Next Census —The bill providii 
for the census of 1880, which Mr. 8, 8. Cox has introdu 
into the House, has the following concerning railroads: The 
Superintendent of the Census is required to obtain from every 
railroad corporation the name of the corporation, with the 
corporate name of all leased lines; the number of miles pro- 
jected or authorized by law or charter, with the several ter- 
minal points of the same; the number of miles completed, 
exhibiting separately the length of lines within each state; 
the number of miles operated during the fiscal year ending 
with June, 1879; the capital stock and the amount paid up; 
the amount of funded and unfunded debt, with period of 
funded debt and interest thereon, and the amount of all 
sinking fund provided for the redemption of said debt; the 
number of acres of land derived from public grant remain- 
ing unsold—in short, a complete detailed statement of the 
affairs of each road, including its business, habilities and 
assets, Provision is also made for obtaining like informa- 
tion from express, telegraph, life insuranee and fire and 
marine insurance companies. 


St. Joseph & Des Moines.—Regular trains are now 
running from St. Joseph, Mo., to Union Station, 25 miles, 





ceipts. 

Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—In the New | 
York Supreme Court this week in the suit of Collinson 
against Hopkins, argument was heard on the question of ad- 
mitting the Receiver of the road as a party. The Receiver 
seeks to be heard in order to prove that $1,200,000 Florida 
state bonds, a claim upon which is involved in the suit, are 
not a liability of the company, and to prevent any judgment | 
being taken against it. 


Mackinaw & Marquette.—Gov. Croswell, of Michigan, 
says in his annual message: 

‘The Legislature of 1875, imeraen with the importance 
of more intimately connecting by railway communication 
the Upper Peninsula of the state with the Lower, reserved 
from sale 1,326,965 acres of land to be given to any com 
pany who might proceed and construct} within a specified 
time, a continuous line of railroad from the Straits of Mack- 
inac tothe city of Marquette. * 

‘*In May, 1876, the Board of Control entered into a con 
tract with the Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie & Mackinaw 
Railroad Company for the construction of this road, 
but no tuammettinte steps were taken to buildit. On the 
14th day of May, 1877, the Legislature further 
continued the grant and extended the time for the | 
completion of the road until Dec. 31, 1879, Last winter 
the company with which the contract was made claimed to | 
have perfected an arrangement for securing means for the 
immediate construction of the road. Its agent, Dr. W. W. 
Laman, gave most positive assurance that money had been 
negotiated, and that, with the opening of navigation, work 
would commence at various points on the line, and be pros- 
ecuted rapidly until the railroad was in full operation. 

“The Board afforded every facility within its power to | 
aid in the enterprise, and appointed Hon. John J. Bagley 
and Hiram B. Crosby trustees to receive and disburse the 
avails of any pledges or securities mede upon the railroad | 
and lands to obtain means for the building thereof. The | 
pomes for the construction of the road seemed hopeful, 
yut since, notwithstanding repeated assurances have been 
given that the work would be immediately commenced, not 
a blow has been struck, and the Board being now satisfied 
that the parties concerned have not the funds requisite to 
build it, and that there is no reasonable probability of their 
being able to obtain moneys for that purpose, heve taken 
steps to declare the contract forfeited, and to place the land- 
grant so that it may be available to any other parties who 
may contract to build the road.” 


Macon & Brunswick.—At a recent meeting of the 
managers, the Superintendent was authorized to buy 500 | 
tons of steel rails, a new locomotive and two combination 
smoking and baggage cars. It was also decided to pay #25,- 
000 over to the State Treasurer from the surplus on hand. 


Manchester & Keene.—The City Council of Keene. 
_H., has resolved not to pay this company the gratuity 


ished by Dec. 1, as required. The track was all laid, but it 
is claimed that much of the work was very badly done, and 
that the road was not fit for the running of trains. 


Memphis, Kansas & Colorado.—The trackof this nar- 
row-gauge road is now laid toa junction with the Missouri & 
estern at Brownsville, Mo., 14 miles southeast of the late 
terminus at Weir City, Kan., and 45 miles from the western 
terminus at Parsons, Kan. 


Mont Alto.—Regular trains on this road now run to 
Nunnery, Pa., 414 miles beyond the old terminus at Mont 
Alto, and 1414 miles from the junction with the Cumberland 





Valley road. The track is laid 134 miles further, and the 


Work is in progress on the extension 25 miles further to 


| Albany in Gentry County. 


Seattle & Walla Walla.—This company claims to have 
the biggest trestle in the United States, at May Creek, 
Wash. Ter. It is 800 feet long and 120 feet high and is 
built up with four courses of bents. The road also has one 
cut 76 feet deep and a fill 50 feet high. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The Board of Supervieors of 
Clarke County, Va., has resolved to put the $100,000 bonds 
voted in aid of this road in the hands of trustees, to be held 
until the railroad 1s duly certified to be in complete running 
order through the country. 

The track is now laid from the Baltimore & Ohio crossing 
at Duffield’s to Shepherdstown on the Potomac, 19.8 miles, 
Some 40 miles more are graded, with 20,000 tires delivered 
on the line. 


Sonoma Valley.—The first train was run over this road 
Dec, 30. It is of 3-ft. gauge and 14 mils long, from 
Sonoma, Cal., to the landing on Tolay Creek. It was n 
nearly two years ago as a prismoidal, or one-rail road, but 
that plan was abandoned after several miles had been built. 


Spartanburg & Asheville.—This road is now in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by the United States Circuit 
Court on application of the creditors, The Court has au- 


| thorized him to spend $35,000 to complete the road from 


Flat Rock, N. C., to Hendersonville, and he expects to have 
it done by May. 


Syracuse, Chenango & New York.—The Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald says of the present troubles of this road, 
which has already been twice sold under foreclosure; “ Cer- 
tain holders of bonds sued last summer to recover interest 
due on the coupons of their bonds, and judgment being re- 
covered, the execution was returned unsatisfied, after which 
a motion was made before Judge Merwin for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, which is returnable before that Judge at 
Watertown on the 7th of January, 1879. In the meantime, 
on the 23d of this month (December, 1878], the Syracuse 
Savings Bank commenced a similar suit; on the 24th the 
road confessed judgment, and on the 26th the execution was 
returned unsatisfied. To-day a motion was to have been 
made by the bank before Judge Noxon for the appointment 
of a receiver; but yesterday Judge Riegle issued an in- 
junction restraining the bank from taking any proc 
Coline to the appointment of a rece:ver or the collection of 
the execution until the matter of the other suit comes before 
Judge Merwin, as above mentioned.” 

Later advices state that the Court subsequently modified 
this injunction so as to restrain only the collection of the 
judgment. Thereupon counsel for the bank moved for the 
appointment of a receiver. The court granted the motion 
and appointed James J. Belden, who is President of the 


| company. 


The Storm.—Another heavy snow-storm is recorded last 
week, affecting seriously the roads in Northern and Western 


| New York. The New York Certral was blocked for nearly 
| a week west of Utica, Passenger trains drawn by six, eight 
| and ten engines were hopelessly stalled and had to wait the 


slow process of digging out, and freights were hopelessly 
stuck. The four tracks of this road present peculiar difficul- 
ties, and it is very hard to clear them with snow-plows, es- 
pecially when one track is filled with dead freights with 
the snow drifted and packed under and around them, The 
storm, too, was accompanied by hind winds, which blew the 
snow back as fast as it was cleared off. The Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg was closed over a week, as were all the 
roads out of Buffalo except the Erie, whose trains were not 
stopped over a day or so, West of Buffalo the Lake Shore 
road was badly blocked as far as Erie and trains had to be 
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abandoned for several days. No serious trouble is reported 


elsewhere, 
Troy & Greenfield.—Governor Talbot, of Massachusetts, 


meet to this road as follows, in his Message to the Legis- 
ature: 

‘* The Manager's report of the Troy & Greenfield Railroad 
shows @ co! rable increase in its and receipts for 


the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, It bo grave that the total 
— under the existing pro rata arrangement, were 
$301,662.72, of which 3314 per cent, or $100. .24, were 
deducted by the connecting roads for operating expenses, 
leaving 1,108.48 as gross income to the state. From 
this the further sum of $80,428.34 was paid for Artes 
wages, salaries and other expenses, Jenene $120,680.14, or 
40 per cent of earn to be paid into the treasury as 
net income for year, amount of freight transported 
was about double that of the pre year; but the ex- 
tremely low rates obtained, and the somewhat onerous con- 
ditions of the contract with connecting roads, have prevented 
a proportionate increase of income. * * * 
“Tt is not bable, however, that even a large increase 
ef business will bring any considerable income into the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth at present; for though the tunnel 
was declared ‘completed’ by order of the Executive Council, 
June 80, 1876, much and expensive work is needed, accord- 
ing to the report of its manager, to make it in all respects fit 
and safe for the transaction of the business which we may 
reasonably expect will soon be offered. 

‘' kw items of immediate necessity presented by him are 
as TOMOWS: 


For arching at the central shaft............. 877,50 
Arching between stations 2,020 and 2,055, 
TD WSS 05 cack tare PLA AOE NR Ra 160,00 
Clearing loose rock and rubbish.,..... aaaaes 2,700.00 
Niches for cars and man-holes............... 6,600.00 
Double track in tunnel.,....... cavanes coe» 41,225.00 
—-———__ $84,362.50 
For re-building Deweyville bridge . ....... $25,000.00 
Sidings.:....... a FC ERR er oe one ree . 20,000.00 
Sidings and gravel-pits, land, ete............ 12,000.00 
100 tons of 1 alls, 8) Teen naininenntin 4,500.00 
Station at Charlemont,............6+0000-+.» 1,500.00 
——— 63,000.00 
Grand total.............+. Ravhnsas dest ccdv cccesees $147,962,50 


“Tt will be for yor, mtlemen, to decide what and how 
much of this work shall be undertaken the present year; but 
[ respectfully suggest that the amount .be limited to the 
needs of absolute safety till connecting roads shall brin 

their own lines u ye bs oa heapanay and equipment; tha’ 

our improvements shall progress so far and so fast only as 
they shall maintain that equality, and at all events no faster 
than oy can be paid for from the current income of the 
road, without a call for any additional appropriation. I feel 
it my duty to say that I do not approve of the present sys- 
tem of managing i yed is sect indorse the opinion ex- 
pressed on several occasions by my predecessor, that the 
management of a railroad enterprise by the Governor 
and Council is not in accordance either with the best 
interests of the property, nor with the proper functions of 
the executive department of the government. How- 
ever the method may have answered during the comple- 
tion of the tunnel and railroad, and their preparation for 
business (and I ‘have the same eminent and experienced 
authority for the opinion that it was far from satisfactory 
even then), | am certain it will be utterly inadequate to deal 
with the diversity of interests and the complicated ques- 
tions constantly arising hereafter from the new connections 
an the increasing traffic. This railroad should be managed 
as if it belonged toa private corporation, by persons spe- 
cially chosen for fitness and experience. They should pos- 
sess character and responsibility entitling them to the 
cenfidence of the community. heir tenure of office 
should be sufficiently firm to enable them to develop fully 
such plans as they may devise for the benefit of 
the road body now having it in charge has 
not been chosen for this purpose; it is subject to annual 
changes, and, above all, amid the great ha wong 4 of its duties, 
has insufficient time to give this great matter the careful at- 
tention it demands. It is not in this way that those great 
corporations with which the state must’ compete in the 
keenest of rivalries manage their affairs. The interest of 
the Commonwealth in this enterprise (upwards of $18,000,- 
000) is too weighty to allow of any experiments in manage- 
ment or otherwise, or of any policy except such as the ex- 
perience of other roads has proved most economical and ef- 
fective. In my opinion the Commonwealth will never reap 
anything approac ing nn adequate return for its enormous 
investment until this road, totally divorced from 
the public treasury, takes its place, with all the 
weight. and influence belonging to its capital and 
sition, in a strong, wealthy, energetic through 
ine, consolidated if need be, to the Mississippi River or the 
Sierra Nevada, Only then will the tunnel be able to justify 
its existence, and secure its share of the profit to be earned 
by railroads under the necessity now common to all—namely, 
the necessity of doing the la: amount of business possi- 
ble, with the most approved outfit, and at the lowest possi- 
ble rates. Upon inquiry, I find a lack of business methods 
in the immediate financial management of the line. A por- 
tion of the outlay for improvements is paid by legislative 
appropriation from its earnings, and the remainder from 
specific appropriations fron the treasury, In my judgment 
the total of net earnings should be paid into the treasury at 
stated and frequent periods; and all expenditures, sanctioned 
by the proper authorities, should be defrayed from a special 
appropriation for that purpose.” 


Union Pacific.—In the case known as the Credit Mo- 
bilier suit, brought by the Government to recover certain 
money vaid under contracts for building the road, the 
United States Supreme Court has affirmed the decision of 
the Circuit Court, sustaining the demurrer interposed by the 
company and dismissing the suit 


Utah Southern.—The Salt Lake Herald, of Dec. 28, 
says: ‘It will be remembered that Hon. John Sharp left for 
New York about two weeks ago, and returned last Tuesday 
evening. The ws 9 of his journey was to advise with those 
interested in that city regarding the extension of the Utah 
Southern Railroad. revious to his departure there was a 
pretty strong belief that the extension would be commenced, 
and the trip of Mr. Sharp has determined the matter. The 
result is that the work will be commenced as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made, which, it is expected, will be within the 
course of a week, The gg he point of the extension is 
Frisco, a distance of over 150 miles from the present termi- 
nus of the road, and as soon as the weather permits the work 
of grading will at once begin.” 


Wet Mountain.—This eB has been incorporated 
in Colorado to build a branch of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe’s Leadville line to Rosita and Silver Cliff in the San 
Juan country. 


Wisconsin Central,—In the suit of Jesse Hoyt, trustee 


under the Milwaukee & Northern first mortgage, against 


this company, the United States Circuit Court, on Dec. 31, 
granted a temporary 
money in its 

er direction 0 


injunction restraining the company 
ssession except for necessary ex- 


from using. 
the court. 


penses, un 





| ANNUAL REPORTS. 


| Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 


This company owns a line, all double track, from Philadel- 
i to Baltimore, 96.32 miles; a freight branch, 0.47 miles 
| long, in Philadelphia ; the Port Deposit Branch from Perry- 
| ville, Md., to Port Deposit, 3.76 miles, and the Southern 
| Division from Delaware Junction to Rodney, Del., 11.40 
| miles, making 111.95 miles owned. It leases the Delaware 
| Railroad and branches, 100.50 miles, but the earnings are 
|notincluded. The 41st annual report covers the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1878. 

The equipment consists of 78 engines; 8 parlor, 115 pas- 
senger, 17 smoking and baggage, 1 postal, 37 baggage, mail 
and express and 4 milk cars; 652 house, 79 stock, 296 plat- 
form, 50 lime, 23 dump and 74 timber-truck cars: 1 pay, 3 
wood, 5 construction, 5 tool and 2 crane cars, 

The general account is as follows: 

Stock ($103,284 per mile) 
Funded debt ($27,263 per mile),.......... év 
Accounts and balances.... 2.6.0... ... 6c cccceeeeeeees 
Renewal fund 








Wivpecroedovddopes $11,567,750 .00 
3,053,416 66 


164,857 .58 





662,099 


) 


sete ons » adnan: Sue cee ann meee ae $15,508,344,88 
Road, etc, ($116,166 per mile)...... $13,026,536,71 
Stocks in leased and controlled 
roads.. es antewiale s Aneun eadaae 635,476.30 


Other stocks and securities........ 
Real estate not required for road.. 
Cash, materials, baiances due...... 


976,216.39 
396,245.66 
503,869.82 
— 15,508,344 .88 

Stock was increased $3,500 by the exchange of a like 
amount of convertible bonds. The funded debt consists of 
258,500 convertible bonds; $2,500,000 mortgage bonds; 
$134,916.66 ground-rents and land mortgages; $100,000 
notes given for Baltimore property, and $60,000 ten-year 
notes. The only change is the conversion of $3,500 bonds, 
asabove. The sinking fund was increased by $18,445 and 
now amounts to $52,755, 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. 

Passengers. ....$1,570,930.54 $1,698,702.99 D.$127,852.45 7.5 
Freight and ex 





“ 


| 


press 1,023,678.85 1,131,772.26 D. 108,093.41 9,7 
Mails. 46,671.08 47,835.25 D. 1,164.17 2.4 
Rents 19,165.38 8,805.19 I. 10,360.19 117.7 
Miscellaneous.. 20,054.31 D. 29,054.31 100.0 
Delaware lease 2,211.38 D. 2,211.38 100.0 

Total..... $2,660,445.85 $2,018,461.38 D.$258,015.53 8.8 
Working exps.. 1,470,397.55 1,663,441.75 D. 193,044.20 11.6 
BONES caccksones 04,945.55 91,592.75 3,352.80 3.7 } 

Total . .$1,565,343.10 $1,755.034.50 D.$189,691.40 10.8 

Net earns. . $1,005,102.75 $1,163,426.88 D. $68,324.13 5.9) 
Gross earn, per 

a iia nce 23,764.59 26,069.63 D, 2,305.04 8.8 
Net earn, per | 

mile.... éi 9,782.07 10,392.38 D. 610,31 5.9 
Per cent, work- | 

ing exps.... 55.27 57.00 D. L730 63.0 
Per cent. exps. 

and taxes 58.84 60,14 D, 130 22 


The miscellaneous account has been dispensed with, and 
there were no profits on the Delaware lease. The earnings 
and working expenses (not including taxes) were divided as 
follows : 


Earn, 
Net earn- per P.c. of | 
Earnings. Expenses. ings. mile. exps. 
Main Line and 
Branches . $2,535,823 $1,383,161 $1,152,662 $25,220 54.55 | 


Southern Div.. 124,623 * 87,236 10,932 70.00 
The result of the year was as follows : 

Net earnings 

Interest paid , 

Less interest and dividends received.. . 


37,387 


$1,095,102.75 


$208,040.64 
98,354 60 


$109,686.04 
22,083.93 
925,220.00 
one 1,056,990 .00 
3 


8,112.75 


Balance of interest act 
Loss on Delaware lease 
Dividends, 8 per cent 


sount 


Surplus for the year.. 


60,221 .29 | 





Interest 
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Fitchburg. 


This company worked the following lines during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1877: ‘ 
; Miles, 
M in Line, Boston to Fitchburg, double track............... 50.68 
Watertown Branch, Junction to Waltham................... 6.60 
Lancaster & Sterling Branch, south Acton to Mariboro..... 12.42 
Peterboro & Shirley Branch, Ayer Junction, Mass., to Mason 
Village, N.H....,.. dich viaaadnes miciemedekite iis teak 23,62 
PE C3 10s ooo id | arvecotah checnred one ented cccoren 93,32 
Vermont & Massachusetts, leased: 
Main Line, Fitchburg to Greenfield.................... 56.00 
Branch, Greenfield to Turner’s Falls.................. 2.80 
Branch, Miller's Falls, Mass., to Brattleboro, Vt...... 21.31 
—— 80.11 
Total owned and leased...............-:.ccccccscceeccs 173.43 
| Less Brattleboro Branch, leased to Central Vermont........ 21.31 
ME, SIs contour ent’ savatudattasevaleahoitbeacs en 152.12 


| The company also runs trains over the Troy & Greenfield 
| Railroad, 37 miles, paying tolls to the State of Massachusetts 
for its use; this makes the main line 143 miles long, trom 
Boston to North Adams. On the road owned there are 50.68 
miles of second track and 45,37 miles of sidings; on the road 
leased 10,89 miles second track and 20.63 miles of sidings. 
The use of 10.5 miles of track, from Fitchburg to South Ash- 
| burham, is leased to the Cheshire Railroad. 

| The equipment consists of 70 engines, 71 tenders and 9 
snow-plows; 77 passenger and 25 mail and baggage-cars: 

1004 box, 560 platform, and 97 coal, gravel and other cars. 
| There were added during the year 8 engines; 2 passenger and 
| 4 baggage cars; 144 box, 11 platform and 7 other cars. 
| The balance-sheet, condensed, is as follows: 

Stock ($48,221 per mile).... 90% ovuline baie Githitado’ $4,500,(00.00 
OES TE Te OT MNO) sb o:6:d.nén ce scne edb ladies odbeda 1,000,000,00 
Notes payable 486,000.00 
Accounts, balances, un 142,599.32 
Suspense account. ............ 3,900.00 
Profit and loss .... 494,435.36 


Dates és ok ix'es ES bd pias 'e bore vive gi 6's 0 pb dhe 0 0-7 tae 
Construction ($54,022'per mile).... ... $5,041,365.02 
PRO, CU riiel, » dinzink's > <acehh:s tte 008 ¥>e 292,269,811 
| Vermont & Massachusetts improve- 
ments.:.......... i Pee 639,018,39 
, III. 2 00 50 5305 067% scccsec sec 138,559.15 


lances due.. 





Cash, materials, ba 515,721.41 

———-——=-————._ }_. § 26 934.68 
Stock and bonded debt each increased by $500,000; notes 

payable were diminished by $377,000 during the year. 


The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1877-78. 876-77. Inc. or Dec. P..¢ 
Passengers....... $644,326.53 $634,391.40 I. $9,935.13 1,6 
Freight........... 1,091,515.88  1,106,161.17 D. 14,645.29 1.3 
Express and mails 58,494.57 51,615.79 I. 6,878.78 13.3 
NOMEDrcccsdcvarces 132,284.37 128,245.37 I, 4,039.00 3.2 
Premium:........ A ee a ore | 
Total. .........$1,937,933.85 $1,920,413.73 I, $17,520.12 0.9 
Expenses......... 1,354,621.40 1,363,675.97 D. 9,054.57 6.6 
Net earnings. $583,312.45 $556,737.76 I. $26,574.69 4.8 
Gross earn. per 
WEB. 0060000 12,739.51 12,624.33 1, 115,18 0.9 
Net earn per 
MEEED., c.0. ciuapitans 3,834.55 3,659.86 I, 174.69 4.8 
Per cent. of exps. 69.90 71.01 D. 111 16 


the year’s operations was as follows: 
$583,312.45 


The result o 
Net earnings.... 
Rent of Vermon 
Conn, River R. R. tracks......... 


3,750.00 
93,854.53 
—— 329,546.03 





Surplus for the year... s0d¢eabnieins ceed 253,766.42 
From this two dividends, one of 814 and one of 8 per cent.. 
were paid. The surplus was $32,987.48 less than that for 
the preceding year. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 








Balance of revenue, Oct, 31, i877....._ $644,305.74 
Less bad accounts, depreciation of 
stocks, ete 20,317.14 


Balance of revenue, Oct. 31, 1878........ 


ture earnings of that line. 
been really profitable from the large amount of busiress it 
has brought to the Main Line. 

The earnings were affected by general depression of busi- 
ness and reductions in rates; by the mild winter, which left 
competing water lines open nearly the entire year, and by 
the great decrease in the Delaware fruit traffic, owing to a 

oor season and loss by insects. This traffic has been as fol- 
i for four years: 


1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75, 
Car-loads peaches, 89 4,003 2,117 9,072 
Car-loads berries 771 638 882 905 
Weight in tons.... 13,111 37,100 24,455 92,068 
Total earnings... .$85,920.25 $201,644.12 $125,989.44 $316,528.22 


P..W. & B. propor- 


ec ivdbpdachs bas 40,948.01 107,214.90 73,188.89 194,320.49 
Del. R. R. propor- = by. 
Bina eeiee +20 . 44,972.22 94,429.13 52,800.55 122,207.73 


a good or bad season among the fruit-growers probably has 
a very considerable effect on the business of the road be- 
sides the direct earnings from the fruit carried. The fluctu- 
ations are chiefly in the peach business, the small fruits 
being, apparently, a much surer crop. q 

Locomotive mileage for the year was as follows: 






Southern 
Main Line. Div. Del, R, R. Total. 
Passenger trains...... 900,886 33,295 130,499 1,064,680 
Freight cers. 1 647,367 32,388 138,499 818,254 
Service - 47,697 3,751 3,460 54,908 
Total............1.505,950 69,434 272,458 1,937,842 


As compared with the previous pear, the total mileage 
shows an increase of 7,159 miles, or 0.4 per cent. Average 
mileage was 24,843 miles per engine. 

The statement of the renewal fund is as follows: 

Balance, Oct. 31, 1877 
Credits during the year. 


Total.. 
Payments.... 





$60,221.29 

Chief payments were for Susquehanna River bridge re- 
newals, $36,484.71; guard rails and floors at Bush and Gun- 
powder rivers, $13,599.94; stone-crusher, stone blocks and 


Balance, Oct. 31, 1877 


stone ballast, $24,954.36. The Susquehanna bridge is now 
all of iron except the draw-span, which will probably be re- 
placed this year. 7 

But one accident occurred, a train being thrown off by 
malicious obstructions. The man who placed them was 
caught, tried and sentenced. 





623,986 .60 
. $662,099.35 | 


Deficiencies on the Delaware lease are repayable from fu- | 
The lease, however, has always | 


The traffic is a profitable, but a very fluctuating one, and 


Train mileage: 1877-78, 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
i ee 733,385 630.355 102,030 16.3 
Lo. se ee 905,225 720,491 I, 184.734 25.6 
COrvesei sess sidiecis. 19,278 20,679 D. 1,401 6.8 

Tete. aazarsee 1,657,888 1.371.525 I. 286,363 20.9 
Passengers carried..... 2,166,116 2,149,290 I, 16,826 0.8 

| Passenger mileage. ....52,266,503 30,690,340 I. 1,576,163 5.1 
| Tons freight carried... 1,115,771 955,771 I. 160,000. 16.7 
Tonnage mileage......68.041,103 53,224,939 I. 14,816,254 27.8 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No........ 44.00 48.69 D. 4.69 9.6 
Freight, tons...... a 75.17 73.87 IL. 1.30 618 
Av. earn, per train 

MNOS 6 5. ssvaeescs $1.09 $1.40 D. $0.21 15.0 

| Av. net per train mile.. 0.26 0.39 D. 0.13 33.3 


Of the passenger mileage, 24.9 per cent., and of the ton- 
nage mileage 85.4 per cent. were of business to and from 
other roads. 

The opening of the Hoosac Tunnel has changed this road 
from a local line, with light equipment, to a through line, 

| obliged to run heavy trains at high speed, Naturally, great 
improvements and expenditures have been needed, especially 
lon the leased Vermont & Massachusetts road. Besides 
second track laid on -that road during the last year, much 
has been done in grading, and in sidings. On the line owned 
several new bridges have been put up, new stations and other 
buildings erected. To accommodate the through business 
| the company has leased, from Jan. 1, 1878, Constitution 
| Wharf and the Shawmut Elevator in Boston, which have good 
storage and ship-room. Already one line of European 
steamers sails fromthe wharf, Caswell Wharf, owned by the 
company, has been rebuilt. 

The report says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the considerable in- 
crease in our business, the additional income derived there- 
from has been insufficient to equal the increased payments 
on account of rent of roads and interest, and the net earn- 
|ings of the year, including all receipts and expenditures, 
| have decreased $32,987.43. During the first six months of 
| the year the rates on freights from the West were quite low; 
| but, nevertheless, were such that our earnings were satis- 

isfactory. During the last six months, however, they have 
decreased about 33 per cent. per ton per mile, and were un- 
profitable. These rates are virtually beyond our control, as 
they are established by a committee of managers of West- 
ern railroads.” * * 

‘The passengers to and from the Troy & Greenfield Rail- 
road have increased from 71,260 in 1877 to 79,001 in 1878, 
and the tolls paid the State for the same from $36,998.60 in 
1877 to $45,518.08 in 1878. 

‘The freight has increased from 278,408 tons in 1877 to 
448.701 tons in 1878, and the tolls paid therefor from #55,- 
164.07 in 1877 to $106,408.24 in 1878, making a total in- 
crease in tons carried of 165,293, and in tolls paid of $59,- 
763.56; the total amount of tolls for 1878 being $151,- 
926.82. * * * 

‘In conclusion, permit us to state, that before the close of 
the year the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railway 
will.undoubtedly be completed. This will bring the Fitch- 
burg Railroad in connection with the railrouds controlled by 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, and also with the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western ilroad and its connec- 
tions, and will open to this roada new and much shorter 

| route to Saratoga than the present one.” 











